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There it flies 
The coveted 
Army-Navy “E” 


We can't tell you 
Very much about 

The electronics research 
That won it... 


Such matters are 
Wartime secrets... 


But this we can say... 
In the words of 

The Army and Navy 
This pennant 
Represents 

“Great accomplishment 





In the production 
Of war equipment.” 


Today 

Modern radio equipment 

Designed and developed 

By the Laboratories Division of 

Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 
An LT.&T. Associate 

Is helping Uncle Sam's fighting forces 
Work together 

On land, sea and in the air... 


Tomorrow 

It will help build 
A better world 
For every man. 
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Colonel Edson Awarded 
Congressional Medal of Honor 








EDSON DOES IT AGAIN 


An award for distinguished service is nothing 
new to Colonel Edson. In 1928 he was awarded 
the Navy Cross for service in Nicaragua. His 
citation at that time recognized his “display of 
extraordinary heroism" in an action against 
bandits on the Coco River. Edson, then a cap 
iain, “upon encountering a force of bandits en 
trenched upon both sides of the river, personally 
led his advance guard against the enemy, engag 
ing in hand to hand conflict with them, and by 
his exhibition of coolness, intrepidity, and dash, 
so inspired his men that the superior force of 
bandits were driven from their prepared position, 
and severe losses inflicted upon them.” 

Colonel Edson’s recent exploit on Guadalcanal 
will go down in Marine Corps history as one of 
the first and most brilliant hand-to-hand en- 
counters with the Japs. The men of his raider 
battalion, under his courageous leadership, have 
contributed a bright page to that history. 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TAKES PLEASURE IN PRESENTING 
THE CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR TO 
COLONEL MERRITT A. EDSON, 
U.S. Marine Corps, 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 

“For extraordinary heroism and conspicuous intre 
pidity above and beyond the call of duty as Command 
ing Officer of a Marine Raider Battalion, during action 
against enemy Japanese forces in the Solomon Islands 
on the night of September 13-14, 1942. After the air 
field on Guadalcanal had been seized from the enemy 
on August 8, Colonel Edson, with a force of eight hun 
dred men, was assigned to the occupation and defense 
of a riage dominating the jungle on either side of the 
airport. Facing a formidable Japanese attack which, 
augmented by infiltration, had crashed through our front 
lines, he, by skillful handling of his troops, successfully 
withdrew his forward units to a reserve line with mini- 
mum casualties. When the enemy, in a subsequent 


series of violent assaults, engaged our force in desperate 
hand-to-hand combat with bayonets, rifles, pistols, gre- 
nades and knives, Colonel Edson, although continu- 
ously exposed to hostile fire throughout the: night, per- 
sonally directed defense of the reserve position against 
a fanatical foe of greatly superior numbers. By his astute 
leadership and gallant devotion to duty, he enabled his 
men, despite severe losses, to cling tenaciously to their 
position on the vital ridge, thereby retaining command, 
not only of the Guadalcanal airfield, but also of the 
First Division’s entire offensive installations in the sur 
rounding area.” 
FRANKLIN LD. RoosEvELt, 
President, United States. 


March 4, 1943. 


The Marine Corps Schools 


Prepared by the Staff at Quantico, Virginia 


N_ 1940 Lieutenant General ‘Thomas Holcomb, 
Commandant of the United States Marine Corps, 
defined the mission of the Marine Corps Schools 

in these words: “To develop and standardize the in- 
struction and training of officers in the tactics and tech- 
nique adopted by the Marine Corps, in order to insure 
efficient commanders and _ staff officers for all units 
likely to be employed in peace or war, with particular 
emphasis upon employment in Naval operations and 
on expeditions. ‘i 

The coming of war has not changed the objectives 
defined above, bus rather has sharpened and intensified 
their meaning and application. Because of war, the 
task of supplying and training officers for the Marine 
Corps has been greatly expanded, presenting to the 
Marine Corps Schools a problem and a challenge that 
has been—and will continue to be—successfully met. 

The schools of today, at Quantico, Virginia, are a 
far cry from those established in 1891 by Colonel 
Charles Heywood, USMC, who in that year became 
Commandant of the Corps and entered with zest into 
the duties of his new office. His first genera! order, 
issued to the Corps which he was to command with 
distinction for twelve eventful years that included the 
Spanish-American War, was for the establishment of a 
school for officers and enlisted men to fit them more 
fully for their duties. Thus at Headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C., was born the School of Application, the 
first school in the Marine Corps for the education of 
officers and men with a carefully planned course of 
study and a fixed schedule. 

During the course of years it was necessary to trans- 


fer the school to various Marine bases, and en route it: 


acquired the designation of Marine Officers’ School. 
In 1911 it was moved to Marine Barracks at Norfolk, 
Virginia, where classes were conducted yearly until 
1917. At that time the entry of the United States into 
the war resulted in a tremendous expansion of the 
Corps, and it became necessary to establish training 
centers along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, forcing the 
School of Application into history. 

After the Marine Corps had been demobilized to 
peacetime strength it was decided to establish a_per- 
manent school for officers at the new post at Quantico. 
The first Commandant of the Schools was Lieutenant 
Colonel John C. Beaumont, USMC, who very ably 
filled that post from 1920 to 1922. 

From that date until 1940 the comparatively leisurely 
pace of peacetime training continued, until first the 
national emergency, and then our entry into the war, 
forced a rapid expansion and intensification of training. 
Under the direction of Brigadier General Samuel M. 


Harrington, USMC, Commandant of the schools from 
July, 1941, until March 1943, the wartime program 
was put into effect at a constantly accelerating pace. 

On April 1, 1943, Brigadier General Clifton B. 
Cates, USMC, assumed the duties of Commandant 
of the schools, bringing to the task an unusual combi- 
nation of front-line and administrative experience. Gen- 
eral Cates returned only recently from Guadalcanal, 
where he commanded the First Marines with brilliance 
and distinction in an action that has already become a 
part of American history. The division was cited by 
President Roosevelt for its performance from the date 
of the first landing, on August 7th, until the Army 
relieved the Marine forces on the island. 

The Assistant Commandant of the Schools is Colo- 
nel W. A. Worton, USMC, who came to the Schools 
in March, 1942, from duty with the Marines in Ice- 
land. Colonel Worton has been on duty at the Schools 
since that date, with the exception of two months as an 
observer in England. 

Colonel Worton was commissioned in the Marine 
Corps in March, 1917, served in the 6th Marines, 
A.E.F., in France, and has served continuously since 
then, including duty in China, Central America, and 
many foreign countries. 


BRIEF survey of each of the separate branches of 

the Schools will show their functions and inter- 
relationship. First, since it provides the “groundwork” 
of officer training, may be mentioned the Candidates’ 
Class, whose commanding officer is Colonel Merton 
J. Batchelder, USMC. Colonel Batchelder came to 
the Schools in July, 1940, from the office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, where he served as Navy Depart- 
ment security officer. Previous to becoming command- 
ing officer of the candidates’ class he was executive 
officer of the 4th Reserve Officers’ Class, and Chief of 
the Technical Section. 

The Candidates’ Class is a resident course designed 
to provide basic instruction, disciplinary, technical, and 
tactical, for accepted applicants who are candidates for 
appointment as second lieutenants in the Marine Corps 
or Marine Corps Reserve. A new class begins under- 
going instruction every two weeks, after having under- 
gone their basic indoctrination at Parris Island, and 
every two weeks a class graduates as second lieutenants 
into Reserve Officers’ Class for further instruction. 

Some idea of the tremendous expansion that all 
branches of the schools have undergone since the war 
may be gained from the fact that the Candidates’ Class 
is now turning out over 300% more officers than at this 
time a year ago. This great increase has necessitated the 
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installation of a five-block system of instruction, where- 
by five classes, in various stages of their courses, are 
receiving instruction at all times. 

In addition to classroom work, many problems and 
exercises are now carried out in the field, a large 
part of the teaching being centered on such work. A 
few subjects, chosen at random from one week's 
schedules, will best show the range of candidates’ in- 
struction: Mortars, Combat Principles Offense, Shelter 
Tents and Shelter, Security, Close Order Drill, Tech- 
nique of Fire, Infantry AA Defense, Squad Problems, 
Scouting and Patrolling, Field Fortifications, and Map 
Reading. 


HEN the candidate has successfully completed 
the requirements of this course and has been com- 
missioned as a second lieutenant, he moves on to 
another branch of the schools, the Reserve Officers’ 
Class, whose Commanding Officer is Colonel John W. 
Beckett, USMC. Colonel Beckett was formerly on 
duty at the Marine Corps Basic School in Philadelphia. 
As Commanding Officer of the R.O.C. he oversees the 
courses of instruction which fit the junior officers for 
active duty with organized combat units of the Corps. 
There are nine hours of “scheduled instruction” each 
day, six days a week, for ten weeks, but this does not 
include the busy routine period of the morning before 
the first class, the night operations, nor the evening 
study periods. The day runs from 0600 to 2100, with 
every minute carefully budgeted. From 2100 to 2300 
the student officer has all to himself, provided he is 
not deficient in his studies. A bed check is held at 
2300, unless, of course, night operations are underway. 
In the ROC the student receives a thorough training 
in the duties of an officer and platoon leader, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon the tactical employment of the 
weapons of a Marine infantry battalion, the mechanics 
of which he learned in the Candidates’ Class. 

Instruction is imparted by lectures and conferences, 
followed by practical work in the field. The School 
prides itself upon the excellence of its troop leading 
exercises and its graphic demonstrations. In the field 
exercises student officers hold the various key positions 
of the units employed and are required to perform all 
the duties involved. Their performance is carefully 
watched.and checked by the instructors, who make out 
“chits” certifying as to “excellent,” “satisfactory,” or 
“unsatisfactory” performance of each officer concerned. 
Examinations on all the subjects are held throughout 
the course and the grades received determine the stu- 
dent’s academic standing. 

The addition of the new “Guadalcanal Area” of some 
50,000 acres to the Quantico reservation, provides 
ample facilities for field training of all types, including 
fire problems under the most realistic conditions. A 
new feature of the instruction afforded by this new 
area, is in the infantry-artillery team. The student 
officers maneuver as an infantry battalion supported by 
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a battery of artillery provided by the Field Artillery 
l raining Battery of ‘the Artillery Course. Live ammu- 
nition is ikeed by the battery in support of the infantry 
attacks, and practical instruction is given the students 
in the work of a forward artillery observer, so that any 
rifle platoon leader will know how to call for and 
adjust artillery fires. Likewise, a number of tanks have 
recently been made available for instruction in the tac 
tical employment of this important arm, while the Air 
Station helps out with aviation support. 

For administrative and disciplinary purposes the 
student body has been organized into a Training Regi- 
ment of five battalions, each class constituting a bat 
talion of two companies. Staff officers attached to the 
Drill and Command Section of the School are in com: 
mand of the various units of the Training Regiment. 
An atmosphere of extreme smartness in appearance, 
drill and discipline, characteristic of the Marine Corps, 
prevails at all times. Considerable attention is paid to 
“command presence” and opportunity is afforded every 
student to command a platoon or higher unit at close 
order drill. Formal parades are held at least once a 
week, during which every position from Regimental 
Commander down to corporal i is held by a student ofh- 
cer. All of the student officers live in barracks, where a 
Spartan routine prevails. 

The physical condition of the student officers, built 
up by strenuous development work in the Candidates’ 
Class and in the organizations from which the former 
enlisted men come, is maintained by daily physical drill 
in addition to the strenuous workout required in the 
field exercises. 

Associated with each ROC is a group of student 
AVS officers. These gentlemen, of an older age group, 
have been commissioned from civilian life to serve as 
ground officers of Marine Corps aviation units. After a 
preliminary training period of two weeks at the Marine 
Corps Air Station, Quantico, they report to the ROC 
and are immediately afhiliated with the new entering 
class. For the first five weeks of the course they receive 
the same training as the ROC students. For the second 
five-week period, they receive special instruction from 
the Aviation Section of the schools, designed to pre- 
pare them for their duties in aviation. Throughout this 
period, however, they frequently rejoin the ROC for 
instruction, and for their entire stay in Quantico they 
remain as a unit of the ROC battalion to which they 
are attached. 


HE Candidates’ Class and the Reserve Officers’ 
Class, as we have seen, are primarily concerned 
with the training of junior officers. Working in close 
relationship with these two branches, but with broader 
functions that cover the whole scope of the schools, and 
in some cases the entire Corps, are various other in- 
tegral parts of the schools. 
The S-2 Section, with Lieutenant Colonel Carlton 
]. Fisher, USMCR, as Chief of Section, concerns itself 
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with teaching the ROC basic principles of intelligence, 
with special emphasis on combat intelligence. In addi- 
tion it furnishes instruction to the new Command and 
Staff School in the higher and more specialized forms 
of intelligence work. This teaching takes the form of 
lectures, conferences, map exercises, motion pictures, 
combined staff exercises, field work, and individual 
studies. 

Another function of S-2 is the correlation and dis- 
semination, to the proper parties, of intelligence from 
various theaters of war, with special emphasis on enemy 
weapons, tactics, etc. In addition this section keeps the 
members of the schools informed, by means of maps 
and reports, on current events, especially of a military 
nature; this is done by gathering and condensing daily 
news from public sources, making it available to all 
persons concerned. 

The S-3 Section, Operations, is under the direction 
of Lieutenant Colonel James F. Shaw, USMC, 
Chief of Section. Lieutenant Colonel Shaw came to 
the Schools in December, 1941, from duty at Hyvalf- 
jordur, Iceland, and after acting as an instructor in the 
Tactical Section, ROC, and later Chief of that Section, 
assumed his present post. 

The work of the S-3 Section is done through the 
heads and sub-heads of the various sections, thus co- 
ordinating the various activities of the schools. It sees 
to it that training is done in accordance with the di- 
rectives of the Commandant of the Marine Corps and 
the Commandant of the Schools. It plans and lays out 
the work in such a way as to insure that each of the 
schools is provided with adequate facilities to carry out 
the necessary training. The number of hours and the 
general types of instructon needed to carry out the 
directives are reviewed here, before being put into 
effect. 

It is also the task of S-3 to allocate training areas 

for daily use, to allocate needed equipment, and to rec- 
ommend for the approval of the Assistant Commandant 
the allocation of teachers and the placement of new 
officers. The large increase in the number of officers 
undergoing training has naturally expanded the work 
of the S-3 Section in coérdinating the activities of 
classes. 
' Lieutenant Colonel Frederick A. Stevens, USMCR, 
is Chief of the S-4 Section, in addition to his duties as 
Schools Munitions Officer. The work of S-4, Supply, 
has assumed even greater importance in recent months, 
in the light of the long overseas transportation problems 
and operations of this war. 

This section teaches problems of supply to the mem- 
bers of the Staff and Command School, as well as giv- 
ing briefer courses in this subject to the ROC. Along 
with teaching, S-4 studies and consolidates reports on 
supply coming from the fighting fronts, and then re- 
interprets standard doctrine in the light of this new 
information. Warfare in the jungles of the Southwest 
Pacific, for example, has made necessary a complete 
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change in the technique of feeding troops, due to the 
prev valence of night fighting. Another concern of this 
section is the codrdination of the activities of the Medi- 
cal Section, insofar as the evacuation of wounded 
concerned. 


HE -Artillery Course, with Lieutenant Colonel 

John A. Bemis, USMC, who recently returned 
from an artillery unit on Guadalcanal, as director, as- 
sists in teaching the ROC. It uses lectures, followed by 
demonstrations in the field, and ending with the broad- 
scale use of artillery combined with other weapons in 
actual exercises. It also furnishes instruction to the 
Command and Staff School, specializing in this course 
along higher theoretical lines. 

The primary function of the Artillery Course is the 
advanced teaching of a class of its own, chosen from 
ROC. graduates who have made outstanding records 
in this work, as well as from officers from the field. 
These students are given an intensive course, espe 
cially in the technique and use of technical data, to 
prepare them for the day when they will be command- 
ing their own artillery units in combat. The course is 
a 12-week one, and is at present on the 3-block system. 

In conjunction with the Artillery Course, and oe 
the command of Captain Joseph H. Daniel, USMC, 
the Field Artillery Training Battery. It provides nea 
and matériel for the tactical and technical training of 
the R.O.C. and for the special Artillery Course. In 
addition to firing demonstration shoots, training officers 
in forward observer work, and similar functions, it par- 
ticipates in instructional joint infantry-artillery field 
exercises. The battery also provides enlisted men, espe 
cially trained in artillery, to furnish cadres for newly 
formed artillery units and as replacements for units 
already formed. 

Under the command of Captain Joseph C. Missar, 
LISMC, the 15th Provisional Marine Company serves 
as the service company of the schools, and in addition 
works out demonstrations concerning infantry and in 
fantry weapons for both Candidates’ Class and Reserve 
Officers’ Class. A problem may first be demonstrated 
to the students, then, when they have worked out their 
solutions, the 15th Provisional will act as opposition, 
simulating the actions of the enemy. Such problems 
may involve landing attacks at night, or demonstrations 
of mortar fire, or the proper use of machine guns in an 
attack. 

It is of interest to note that quite a number of the 
enlisted personnel of the 15th Provisional, which op- 
erates under S-3, have qualified for Officer Candidates’ 
Class, capitalizing on the instruction they have received 
while themselves learning how to demonstrate prob- 
lems. 

An integral part of the schools, although serving the 
entire Corps, is the Marine Corps Photographic Sec- 
tion. The Officer in Charge of this Section is Major 
Franklin Adreon, Jr., USMC, who had been serving in 











TRAINING 
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Top, left—Firing .30 caliber Browning 
machine guns. 
Top, right — Studying operations of 
81mm mortars. 
Above, right—Undergoing training on 
mockup. 





A Bayonet practice. 
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On the “blitz course.” 





Learning to fire the 105mm howitzer. 
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command of a battery of field artillery in Iceland betore 
coming to this duty less than a year ago. A large in- 
crease in the personnel of this section has kept pace 
with the great demand for training films on a wide 
scope of technical subjects, with particular emphasis 
being placed on motion pictures teaching all phases of 
amphibious warfare. 

In addition to the production of motion pictures and 
film strips at the schools, the Photographic Section 
maintains a completely equipped unit at Camp Elliott, 
San Diego, California, to take advantage of weather 
conditions and special terrain and equipment available 
there. The finished films are shipped to Marine bases 
and camps wherever located for use in instruction, and 
this section also distributes Army and Navy training 
films on allied subjects. The Photographic Section also 
recently put into operation two schools for training 
combat photographers, one specializing in still photog- 
raphy, and the other in motion picture work. Gradu- 
ates of these schools are already on duty as cameramen 
with Marine units on combat duty throughout the 
world. 


HE Aviation Section of the schools, with Major 

Lawrence B. Clark, USMC, as Chief of Section, 
is composed of Marine Corps aviators and AVS officers 
as instructors. Major Clark came to the schools from 
the First Marine Aircraft Wing, Fleet Marine Force, 
Naval Air Station, at San Diego. 

The Aviation Section concerns itself primarily with 
the responsibility of providing an indoctrination course 
for Aviation Volunteer Specialist officers now being 
trained in the schools. In addition to this training of 
the AVS, which includes the general organization of 
Marine Corps Aviation, together with some fifty hours 
of classroom lectures on. general aviation subjects, the 
Aviation Section provides a short course of lectures, 
including identification of aircraft, for the R.O.C., the 
Artillery Course, and the Candidates’ Class. A certain 
amount of advanced teaching is also given by the sec- 
tion to the more senior officers in the Command and 
Staff School. 

An indispensable part of the Schools in the Record 
Section, with Major John M. Miller, USMC CRet.), 
as officer in charge. The Record Section maintains a 
library of about 8,000 books, the majority of which 
pertain to military, naval, and technical subjects. In 
addition to this reference library it handles academic 
material from other schools, such as Edgewood Arsenal, 
Fort Belvoir, and so on, used by instructors in their 
teaching. Maps, texts, problems, etc., used by the 
Command and Staff School, the R.O.C., the C.C., and 
the Field Artillery Course are maintained and issued 
by the Record Section. 

Another branch which serves not only the Schools 
but the entire Corps is the Reproduction Department, 
with Lieutenant Colonel C. O. Henry, USMC CRet.), 
as officer in charge. This department has the responsi- 
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bility of printing and of reproducing by means of pho- 
tography and lithography, texts used by the Marine 
Corps Schools, as well as maps for problems, overlays, 
aerial photographs, etc. In addition it handles the re- 
production of texts, maps, posters, and other material 
used wherever Marines are stationed. The expansion 
of training in the schools has made it necessary for this 
department to work on two shifts, in order to keep pace 
with the increased demand. 

The Quartermaster of the Marine Corps Schools, 
Lieutenant Colonel Harold W. Whitney, USMC 
(Ret.), is responsible for the normal functions of sup- 
ply, maintenance, and repair of all ordnance, weapons, 
and equipment with the exception of Aviation. Natu- 
rally the expansion of the schools has greatly increased 
these tasks, due to the constant addition of new items 
of equipment, to mention only one factor. The Quar- 
termaster, for instance, is responsible for supplying the 
Photographic Section with literally thousands of items 
that were not required a year ago, as well as supplying 
combat photographic units in the field with still and 
motion picture film and equipment. 

The acquisition and conversion of new buildings 
tor specialized forms of work, and the building of equip 
ment for instructors in all the various courses, all re 
quire the coérdination of the work of the Quartermas 
ter's Department with the activities of all branches of 
the School. 


T" IE Correspondence School, with Lieutenant Colo 
nel Thomas E. Ringwood, USMC, as director, cov- 
ers perhaps the broadest scope, physically speaking, of 
any branch of the schools. Daily it mails lessons to, and 
receives solutions from, such widely separated parts of 
the world as the Canal Zone, Alaska, and the South 
west Pacific. 

Its various courses, in suitable progression, are 
studied by all ranks foci enlisted men to high staff 
officers, wherever Marines are stationed. There has 
been an increase of over 300% in weekly turnover in 
the past year in the number of lessons given. These 
courses are written by Marine instructors, making use 
of field problems and actual reports from all theaters of 
war, using also the publications and manuals of allied 
services, which are rewritten and developed to conform 
with Marine Corps doctrine. 

In addition the Correspondence Schools now offer 
a special preparatory course to men in college to pre- 
pare them for entry into the Officers Candidates’ Class. 
How important this course has rapidly become may be 
realized from the fact that over ten thousand students 
are taking it in college at the present time. 

Some colleges, such as Princeton, Brown, M.L.T., 
and others, have actually taken over lessons on such 
subjects as map reading and aerial photography from 
the Marine Corps Schools course, and embodied them 
in their own curricula. Completion of these courses 
count as credits toward attaining a degree. 


>» 
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LL the branches enumerated above, together with 
the new Command and Staff School, make up the 
parts of the Marine Corps Schools. Brigadier General 
Cates, as Commandant, and Colonel Worton, as As- 
sistant Commandant, are assisted in the work of admin- 
istration of the Schools by the Adjutant-Secretary, 
Major Percival L. Wilson, USMC (Ret.), who pre- 
pares and authenticates orders and supervises personnel 
records and official correspondence. The enlisted per- 
sonnel of the schools, serving as clerks, technicians in 
various branches, maintenance men, and so forth, are 
art of the Marine Corps Schools Detachment, with 
Major Charles M. Adams, USMC, as Commanding 
Officer. 

The latest course established at the schools, and one 
of the most important, is the new Command and Staff 
School which has been briefly mentioned heretofore. 

The Command and Staff School was established on 
March 25th, 1943, to run for a period of twelve weeks. 
Subsequent courses will be organized with a week's 
interval between each course. The purpose of the 
course is to equip officers to perform efficiently the 
duties of the four executive staff sections for Marine 
battalions, regiments and divisions, with particular em- 
phasis on amphibious operations. 

The scope of the course covers the organization of 
general subjects such as map reading, field fortifica- 
tions, demolitions, calculations of time ‘aad space, troop 
movement by rail, march tables and graph work, the 
preparation of training programs, and staff functioning; 
considerable time is devoted to estimates of situations 
and the preparation and dissemination of operations 
orders, tactics in general, special operations, overseas 
operations, and amphibious project problems involving 
complete landing operations and a complete defense 
of a base. 

Briefly, the course is a continuation of the old senior 
course of these schools, which was closed in January, 
1940, due to the shortage of commissioned personnel 
which was urgently needed at that time for combat 
units. At the time of writing there are 32 Marine 
officers, 4 naval aviators, 2 medical officers of the 
Navy, and 5 Army officers under instruction. It is a 
course that has been urgently needed at the Schools, 
and great hopes are had for its success. 

These, then, are the components of the Marine 
Corps Schools. The Schools are proud of their record 
of having provided the Corps with more than five 
thousand officers since the emergency, physically fit 
and mentally trained to fight a modern war. They are 
proud of the fact that today they are turning out 
graduates from OC, ROG, and Artillery in numbers 
that range from 300 to 600 per cent over a year ago, 
and that many other branches of their work, such as 
the A.V.S. and the Command and Staff School, did not 
even exist a year ago, or, like the Photographic Section, 
were in their infancy. 


The Commandant, M.C-. S. 
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Brigadier General Clifton B. Cates 


This picture, taken on his return from Guadalcanal where 

he commanded the First Marine Regiment, shows General 

(then Colonel) Cates wearing the newly designed Guadal- 

canal Blaze. The numeral indicates First Division, and the 

stars form the Southern Cross—the constellation under 
which the action was fought. 


HE appointment of Brigadier General Clifton B. 
Cates, USMC, as Commandant of the Marine 
Corps Schools, Quantico, brings to that important post 
an officer with exceptionally wide experience and a dis- 
tinguished record dating back to the First World War. 
General Cates has recently returned from combat serv- 
ice in the Solomon Islands, where as colonel he com- 
manded with marked success a regiment of the First 
Marine Division, cited by the President for its success- 
ful campaign to dislodge the enemy from strategic po- 
sitions in that area 
He holds the following decorations and medals: Navy 
Cross, Distinguished Service Cross (Army) with oak 
leaf cluster, Silver Star with oak leaf cluster, Purple 
Heart with oak leaf cluster, Victory Medal with five 
stars, Army of Occupation of Germany, Marine Corps 
Expeditionary, Yangtze Service, China Service, French 
Legion of Honor, French ECxoixde- “guerre, with two 
palms and one gold star; and three campaign ribbons for 
the present war—American Defensive Service, Ameri- 
can Campaign Area, and the Asiatic-Pacific Area. 








Peace and War With Japan 


By Colonel C. H. Metcalf, USMC 


ARLY in January the State Department issued 
a publication entitled Peace and War. United 
States Foreign Policy 1931-1941. This pre- 
sented to the world the case of the United States versus 
the Axis Powers, showing the steps taken by our gov- 
ernment to keep peace and the many refusals of our 
enemies to vary one iota from their chosen courses 
until finally all of them made war on us. The publica- 
tion was given wide circulation and was distributed 
through the book trade for only twenty-five cents. 

The statement of the case shows the sincere efforts 
that the President and the State Department made, and 
should convince the world—if evidence is needed—that 
we are in this war to protect ourselves as well as the 
many other democratic countries that the Axis powers 
are attempting to permanently enslave. Based on the 
assumption that most of the readers of the Gazetre will 
not have time to read the complete case as presented by 
the State Department, even if it were available, the 
following brief summary of that part of it applying to 
the break with Japan is submitted. 

The ten years covered by the report are rightfully 
called “The Fateful Decade.” During the period all the 
Axis powers and especially Japan did not vary a single 
degree from the planned course of setting up what was 
wanted—a new order in Eastern Asia—actually the en- 
slavement of that region. The traditional position of 
the United States from our earliest contacts in that part 
of the world had been one of friendliness to China, 
and for that matter with Japan as well, until the course 
of the latter to make herself mistress of the region be- 
came evident. We did not take too seriously the Japa- 
nese aggressive moves during the past century nor were 
we overly concerned during the Russo-Japanese war 
about Japan pushing Russia out of a predominant po- 
sition in the Far East. The elder Roosevelt’s inter- 
vention in that war was taken by the Japanese as a 
breach of friendship, and marked the beginning of the 
U. S. policy to hold back aggressive moves by Japan 
in Eastern Asia. 

Japan took advantage of World War I to take control 
of all German holdings in that region and to force from 
China a great many concessions. Most of these we later 
made the Japs give up. But they were not to be re- 
strained for long and continued to strengthen their 
armed forces—often in violation of treaties and agree- 
ments which we observed against our own interests. 

The wide open move by Japanese to take what they 
wanted started in 1931. In September of that year they 
invaded Manchuria in open and cynical violation of 
treaties they were parties to. The act was unquestion- 
ably war, and was made in complete disregard of the 


Kellogg-Briand Pact. The United States protested 





against the move and the League of Nations investi 
gated the matter and condemned the act as being in 
violation of existing international obligations. 

in spite of the obvious situation, the Japanese pre 
tended to have no territorial designs in Manchuria, but 
continued their conquest and overthrew all traces of 
existing government. The United States government 
notified both China and Japan that we would not ad- 
mit the legality of any change in the possession of 
M: nthunin” We refused to recognize a puppet govern- 
ment set up there by the Japs. This policy of non- 
recognition was followed thereafter in the cases of 
further Japanese conquest. 

Japanese and Chinese forces clashed in Shanghai 
carly in the next year, and since the fight was not going 
too well for them the Japs asked the United States to 
help stop hostilities. We made certain proposals, all of 
which were obviously necessary; China accepted at 
once but the Japanese refused to stop preparations for 
further hostilities or to negotiate a settlement of difh- 
culties with China. Secretary of State Stimson then 
attempted to get the British to join us in our stand 
against Japan, but made no progress. Stimson notified 
the country in a letter to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that the Japanese moves in China were in 
direct violation of certain well known treaties. Thus, 
the agreement rested for the time being with Japan 
going on her chosen way. In the meantime Japan and 
Germany were drawing closer together. They openly 
joined up some time later in the Anti-Comintern Pact. 

The Japanese Foreign Office tried to smooth over 
some of the more violent acts of the military and pre- 
tended that their policy was to act according to treaties 
and international law. Ambassador Grew told the 
Japanese Foreign Minister that the United States would 
be less impressed by statements of policy than by more 
concrete evidence. Secretary Hull held a conference 
with the Japanese Ambassador and frankly told him 
that the policies of Japan were leading to chaos and 
urged Japan to go along with the United States in a 
peaceful settlement of difficulties. A few days later the 
Japanese government came out with a statement that 
it was trying to preserve peace in Eastern Asia. Hull 
continued his efforts but made no progress. Grew re- 
ported the blunt truth to the effect that in Japan it was 
commonly written and stated that “Japan’s destiny is 
to subjugate and rule the world,” and that plans were 
being made to make the next big step by taking control 
of all the Far East; and further reported that the Japa- 
nese people were being worked up to support such a 
move. Grew foresaw future developments then almost 
as clearly as he has recently reported them in his Report 


From Tokyo. 
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apan ran out on some international agreements at 
the London Naval Conference and refused to accept 
any further naval limitations. During the year following 
the conquest of Manchuria, the situation in all of 
North China grew worse. Japan sponsored her own 
so-called “autonomy movement,” but actually assumed 
control of several provinces. Matters were made critical 
by the Marco Polo Bridge incident, in July, 1937, and 
the war against all China was started. 

Our State Department again repeatedly tried to get 
Japan to exercise restraint on her army, which the 
Foreign Office pretended was out of its control. That 
office refused to concede any considerations looking to 
a settlement in China that did not take into account 
Japan’s special interests in eastern Asia. Hull, never- 
theless, continued his efforts to halt the attack on 
China. By the late summer of 1937 Japan was pouring 
great numbers of troops into China. The American 
people became aroused over China’s distress and Hull 
sent more protests to Japan. A conference was held in 
Brussels seeking peaceful means to end the war, but 
Japan refused to send a representative and maintained 
that the Nine Powers had nothing to do with her 
affairs in China. 


URING December, 1937 the Japanese military 

ot more out of hand than usual, and bombed 

the U. S. gunboat Panay and other U. S. ships. The 

United States demanded satisfaction and the Japanese 

Foreign Office, not being ready yet for an open break, 

complied with full payments, regrets, etc. The affair 

helped to arouse the American people out of their 
complacency. 

During all this time of drifting towards war, the 

American people sold essential war materials to the 
Japs, and pant of the time were prevented from selling 
to China. The first restriction on such trade followed 
the bombing of open cities in China. This aroused the 
American people, and in July, 1938 the State Depart- 
ment advised our aircraft industry that we were strongly 
opposed to further sales to the Japs. The restriction later 
included aviation gasoline, but the sale of arms and 
scrap iron went on as before. Giving credit to Japanese 
nationals was also officially discouraged at about the 
same time. Further restrictions on Americans in China 
were imposed by the Japs. When our government pro- 
tested this, they replied that they were establishing a 
“new order based on genuine international justice 
throughout East Asia.” The diplomatic quarrel went 
on. 

By way of some reprisal the United States gave notice 
that the commercial treaty of 1911 would be terminated 
at the end of six months notice. This gave us full au- 
thority to stop trade as we liked. War in Europe then 
started, and Hull tried harder than ever to patch up 
peace in the Far East, yet made it known to Japan that 
we would not recede from our basic position or give up 
our well established rights. Hull did not hesitate to tell 
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the Japs that we considered that they were engaged 
in outright conquest. Japan denied at ‘the time having 
an alliance with Germany. 


HILE the Japanese army was having its day in 

China, the navy, which ‘stood for a move to the 
south as the best way to expand the Empire, was more 
or less on the side lines. The Japanese navy considered 
the Philippines and the Netherlands Indies as the 
most desired prizes. After the overrunning of Holland 
and the British standing with their backs to the wall 
after Dunkirk, the Japanese move to the “South Sea” 
looked too easy and tempting. The U. S. government 
stood behind the Dutch and attempted to restrain the 
Japs in that area; but it was soon evident that they were 
making every preparation for a rapid move at the first 
opening. By this time the U. S. too began to arm at a 
rate we then considered rapid. The State Department 
hoped that we could get ready before the open break 
with Japan came, and stood by our position to permit no 
further Japanese conquests. Most of the U.S. Fleet was 
by this time kept in the Pacific, and it was assumed 
that it would hold back the Japs. 

As the Germans overran more and more of Europe, 
the Japanese military became more insistent to be given 
a free hand. As time went on and Britain held out and, 
with the help of the United States, grew stronger, it 
was hoped that Japan would not take the fatal plunge 
into war with the United States and Great Britain. 
Grew, from Tokyo, advised, however, that “nothing 
but a show of force coupled with the determination 
that force would be used if necessary” would hold back 
the Japanese. No sooner had France been forced out of 
the war than the Japs began to put pressure on Indo- 
china for bases for use against China and the East 
Indies. They took all they wanted and developed air 
fields and advanced bases in the direction of their 
planned moves. Our government became more aroused 
and clamped down more restrictions on exports to 
Japan. In spite of all the restrictions they had imposed 
on Americans, the Japanese protested against em- 
bargoes as “unfriendly acts.” Hull then told them in the 
plainest terms how evident their course of action was 
and how completely in violation of all vested rights we 
considered it. But during these critical events we were 
more concerned about affairs in the Atlantic and trying 
to save England. 

During the remaining months before Pearl Harbor 
the Japanese made several moves pretending to be will- 
ing to settle difficulties by peaceful means, but actually 
carried on negotiations, as we later learned, to cover 
their own war preparations. Grew reported in January, 
1941 that reports were going around Tokyo that the 
Japs would make a surprise attack at Pearl Harbor in 
case of “trouble” with the United States. Japan sent a 
new ambassador to Washington in March. He pre- 
tended great concern about our embargoes and justified 
Japanese moves as answers to them. Some conservative 
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elements of Japan held out hope for peaceful settle- 
ment—they too were only helping to play for time. A 
proposal for settlement made by the Japanese govern- 
ment, in May, 1941, only served to clarify the Japanese 
determination to rule the Far East. They even proposed 
that we help them do it by turning our backs on China 
and resuming our supply of war materials to Japan. In 
short, they were willing to settle on peaceful terms pro- 
vided they got all they wanted without having to fight 
for it. They further announced their intentions of 
maintaining their alignment with the Axis. Hull coun- 
tered the Japanese proposals by full counter proposals 
which appear to have been as far from the Japs’ wishes 
as theirs were from what we wanted. 

Japan did not attack Russia when Germany invaded 
that country from the west in June, 1941. Japan ap- 
pears to have been more interested in her own move 
south. Efforts to keep the peace went on in Washington. 
President Roosevelt joined the conversations with the 
Japanese Ambassador, but could accomplish no more 
against Japanese determination than Hull could. He 
offered Japan every chance to carry on her economic 
life provided her plan of conquest were given up. But 
Japan showed her real intentions by further moves 
south in Indochina. Our government then froze Japa- 
nese assets in the United States. Further negotiations 
only served to show Japan’s determination to carry out 
its policy of domination of eastern Asia. 

On August 17th President Roosevelt warned Japan 
that the United States “finds it necessary to say to the 
government of Japan that if the Japanese government 
takes any further steps in pursuance of a policy or pro- 
gram of military domination by force or threat of force 
of neighboring countries, the government of the United 
States will be compelled to take immediately any and 
all steps which it may deem necessary toward safe- 
guarding the legitimate rights and interests of the 
United States and American nationals and toward in- 
suring the safety and security of the United States.” 


* spite of this’seemingly strong position Roosevelt 
made it clear that he was willing to discuss peaceful 
means at any time. The Japanese government then pro- 
posed a meeting with their Prime Minister as a means 
of preventing an open break and repeated its sug- 
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gestions for a peaceful settlement—along the lines that 
would give Japan all that was wanted. Hull insisted on 
some agreement in principle on the main issues before 
the meeting between the President and the Prime 
Minister, to give the meeting some assurance of success 
and to prevent the serious consequences that would 
follow a failure of such an important meeting. Negoti- 
ations between the two governments continued, ours 
seeking a settlement and the Japs playing for time and 
trying to justify their continued acts of conquests, 
while urging that the heads of the two governments 
meet in a conference. 

Early in November Grew again reported alarming 
preparations for war in Japan and warned that Japan at 
any time might adopt “measures with dramatic and 
dangerous suddenness.” At a cabinet meeting in Wash- 
ington, held to consider the situation, it was decided 
that our people should be warned of the danger. This 
was done in speeches. Grew noted the effects in Japan 
and again warned that “he considered it probable that 
the Japanese would make use of every possible tactical 
advantage, including surprise and initiative.” 

Still playing for time and seeking to throw us off 
guard, the Japanese asked to send Kurusu to Washing- 
ton to help their ambassador. He was received but had 
nothing to offer—Japan was making no concessions. 
Hull again went over all our desires to keep the peace 
but, of course, later events showed his efforts were use- 
less. In order to keep the way open for peace Hull, on 
November 26, again submitted our basis for agreement 
on terms of mutual fair play, suggesting ways of settling 
difficulties. 

On November 25 and 28 Hull reported to high gov- 
ernment officials the critical situation and “stated that 
there was practically no possibility of an agreement be- 
ing achieved with Japan,” and further that the Japa- 
nese were likely to strike with surprise. He transmitted 
his views to the British Ambassador on the 29th. We 
were further alarmed during the succeeding days by 
reports of more Japanese forces being shifted into Indo- 
china. 

In a final effort to avoid a break the President ap- 
pealed direct to the Emperor of Japan on December 6, 
stating his desire to keep the peace. 

Japan’s reply was at Pear] Harbor. 


“ Our readers will note in this issue a greatly enlarged and we hope im- 
proved number of The Marine Corps Gazette. This has been made possible 
by a large increase of circulation. Further improvements will be made, and 
the Gazette may possibly be published every month, as the circulation goes 
higher. You can help by joining the Association (see coupon on inside 
back cover), if you are not a member, or by sending a gift subscription or 


adding a new member, if you are already one. 




















Marines Learn Raider Tactics 


Out at Camp Pendleton, Calif., these Marines are preparing to give 
the Japs a taste of bad medicine. 


(1) Speed and stamina are developed over a mountain obstacle 
course. (2) The walkie-talkie enables them to maintain communica- 
tions. (3 and 4) A bit of knife-play may be needed in close quarters. 

(5) Sniper tactics are in order. (6) Mountains can’t hold them back. 
(7) They learn to string and use a toggle rope bridge. (8) Ditches and 
barbed wire teach them to “keep it down!” 


Marine Corps photos. 




















Marines Grow Wings at 
Jacksonville 


By Captain Thomas Holcomb II, USMCR 


“From the Halls of Montezuma 
To the shores of Tripoli 
We fight our country’s battles 
In the air, on land, and sea;” 


IE mission of our Corps remains the same though 
our hymn has changed. So, too, have the tools we 
use to defeat our enemies. Today aviation has 

come to be a very important part of the Marine Corps 
battle equipment, and the metaphor “Marines grow 
wings” is literally true. 

Here is a dramatic story in the best hardy Marine tra- 
dition, covered in the short period of one year of organ- 
ized effort, by the paeuine Aviation Detachment under 
the tutelage of the Navy at the Naval Air Technical 
Training Center at Jacksonville, Fla. This organization 
has grown from a fledgling infant in aviation ground 
schooling to a giant capable of handling many thousand 
enthusiastic specialist Leathernecks. 

It is the story of a devotion to duty, of endurance, and 
of the will to win over the hazards of nature. It is the 
story of an able and kindly leader, Lieutenant Colonel 
W. T. Evans, who has been trained to think in terms 
ot aviation, who believes in the air and loves it. His 
long experience has provided him with a fund of 
‘Pll ledge and a familiarity with aviation problems that 
accounts for the successful venture of the Marines in 
Jacksonville. 


Shortly after the onset of World War LI, the Marine 
Aviation Detachment (MAD), which was formed 
February 1, 1942, experienced a quick expansion that 
had its genesis in the training and background of the 
men who formed the nucleus of the various ground 
schools at Jacksonville. It was at this time that Marines 
were added to the instruction staffs of the various Navy 
service schools. 

Boor TRAINING 


EFORE looking into these several schools, let us 
meet the “Boot” who has yet to sprout his wings, so 

to speak, and who is coming into aviation in the caterpil 
lar stage. He has just landed at Yukon Station, Fla., hav 
ing come from one of the distributing centers, Cherry 
Point, N. C., or the Naval Air Station at San Diego, 

Calif. 

On arrival he knows that he is a member of a draft 
destined to be either an Ordnanceman, Machinist 
Mate, Metalsmith, or Radio student. Before leaving 
for aviation ground training he chose the school for 
which he felt he was best suited. He knows that he 
has many weeks ahead of intensive study—but, sud 
denly his thoughts are jarred as a salty noncom sings 
out, “Snap out of it men—fall in, in column of twos- 
on the double there—O.K. Buddy, while you're here 
we'll do your thinking for you—right face—forward, 
‘arch.” 


All photographs U. S. Navy. 





“He knows that he has many weeks ahead . 
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“. . a Marine first, then specialization.” 


So this is the NATT Center! Suddenly his introspec- 
tion is again interrupted by the staccato roar of a plane 
overhead as it reaches for the heavens in its climb. Good 
old aviation—yes, and I'll soon be your bed fellow. “De- 
tail, halt!” He is now before the barracks that will 
house him during his stay. Here he meets his First 
Sergeant and is told his class number and squadron. 
This is his first bit of indoctrination, followed on the 
morrow with a lecture in the auditorium where he fills 
in forms giving almost his life history. On this day, too, 
he takes a physical examination and later meets his 
Squadron Commander, a commissioned officer, who 
talks to him giving him a brief outline of what he will 
meet and what is expected of him. Then back to his 
barracks to await the beginning of classes which will 
start in a few days. 

But no, he is not temporarily assigned to sack duty, 
he learns there is a master-at-arms (a noncom assigned 
to each barracks to maintain order and to see that every- 
thing is kept spick and span) and alas it’s field day 
again and “grab your swabs, mates!” Suddenly over the 
P.A. system he is ordered to “fall out.’ ’ His class, he 
finds, is to be divided into three sections with a section 
leader at the head of each. Then, too, there is a wing 
leader chosen to head the whole class to whom the 
section leaders are responsible. These leaders are put 
in charge temporarily (permanently later if they fill 
their jobs well), and the choice is based on their past 
military history, unless there is a man with a rating. 
The chain of command is not forgotten here. 

Class day finally arrives, and off he marches with his 
section leader calling cadence, “Elope! Tup! Three! 
Fourp!” If on the early shift, school will be from 0600 
to 1400, if on the late shift, from 1400 to 2200. 

School, he painfully discovers, does not plunge im- 
mediately into classrooms, textbooks and theory. On 
the contrary—a Marine first, then specialization. The 
“Boondocks,” it appears, is not a thing of the past. The 
drill field is also his constant companion; for boot camp 
training must be perfected and extended and a man’s 
physical condition, snappiness and precision kept up to 
the standards of Marine Corps tradition. 


THe OrDNANCE SCHOOL 

N extension of boot camp training? Yes—in that 

subjects of value to any Marine are worked in, 
until, at the end of two weeks, he finds himself ac- 
quainted with many details of the Landing Force Man- 
ual, with the sending and receiving of both blinker and 
semaphore signals and the duties of an interior guard. 
At the end of these first two weeks the Boot gleo feels 
thoroughly “at home,” knows what is expected of him 
as a Marine and as a student, and has been oriented, by 
means of lectures and movies, to the aims, purposes, and 
physical aspects of Aviation Ordnance School, Now he 
is ready tor training as a technician. 

In the classrooms he receives a pleasant surprise. Yes, 
discipline must be maintained, but the knowledge 
which he is expected to absorb he finds is imparted by 
skilled, sympathetic instructors to whom there is no 
such thing as a “silly question” and who will tirelessly 
retrace and repeat the material presented, to be sure 
that each student understands what is covered. “You 
are no longer in high school or college,” the Boot is told. 

“What we give you here is a knowledge and usefulness 





“Knowledge is imparted by 
skilled, sympathetic instructors.” 
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“. . . his technical training begins in earnest.” 


vital to the fighting and winning of this war and you are 
expected to learn it.” 

In the basic phase of his actual schooling the Boot 
learns the use of hand tools, the reading of blueprints, 
the application of mathematics, and the fundamentals 
of electricity. He is amazed to find that he can make a 
wrench from a piece of steel, draw the complete wiring 
diagram of a bombardier’s switchboard or a Grumman 
Wildcat’s electrical circuit. What's more, over in the big 
hangar, he has the opportunity of actually doing those 
things in which he received theoretical instructions. He 
is confident that he can do them again when out with a 
squadron. 

With such fundamentals safely digested, his technical 
training begins in earnest. From there on, free time be- 
comes only a memory and study, study, and more study 
is the requirement. it is interesting, though, and im- 
portant, too. For that reason he does not mind the pace 
that is set—after all, this is war. 

As the weeks speed by, the mysteries of the .30 cali- 
ber and .50 caliber aircraft machine guns and their 
hundreds of parts become as familiar to him as the 
alphabet. He knows the function, name and possible 
trouble which might be encountered of every part, 
small or large. He is*taught the importance and meth- 
ods of proper sight alignment and, in the case of fixed 

uns, the means of synchronizing the guns with the 
blades of the whirling propeller. He learns the compo- 
sition, types and uses of ammunition, explosives, pyro- 
technics, bombs, bomb fuses and studies the actual the- 
ory of bombing, itself. In each of these detailed techni- 
cal subjects are helpful. movie films which review the 
classroom’s data and clarify each step in an easily re- 
membered manner. 

At first glance, the Boot is somewhat bewildered by 
the variety of functions and names of various bomb 
racks and other supplementary equipment. However, 
careful explanation of each type of rack, when, why and 
how it is used, followed by actual practice in the hangar 
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soon aligns the data in his mind and, at the completion 
of the course, he can tell you just what bomb to place 
on a certain rack or shackle, what hoist to use in placing 
it there, how to arm it and, in fact, would be somewhat 
accurate if called upon to drop the bomb on an actual 
target. 
The final phase of the Boot’s technical training, and 
a very essential one, is the practice offered and the op- 
portunity provided te work with the many types of 
equipment studied. He fires, out at the range, the .30 
caliber and .50 caliber machine guns, the .45 automatic 
and develops a good “lead” sense by practice with the 
shotgun in trapshooting. Otherwise, conditions which 
might be found in an operating squadron are simulated 
to provide him with problems to test his knowledge and 
to develop practical skill and confidence in himself and 
the knowledge that is his. 


Tue MeTALSMITH SCHOOL 


lf the Boot has been assigned to the Metalsmith 
School, the character of instruction is much the same 
as has just been described for the Ordnanceman. With- 
in a few months boys who have previously been only 
high school students, clerks, garage attendants, and the 
like, are developed into qualified Metalsmiths. 

They receive a thorough instruction in the basic 
fundamentals, the theory, of their trade. They learn 
aerodynamics, metallurgy, related welding, mechanical 
drawing, and are freshened up in their mathematics. 
They are drilled in morse code, blinker and semaphore. 
Once the textbook phase is passed, the Boot gets down 
to practical operations. These are simple tasks at first: 
such as welding together two pieces of steel, or cutting 
a square aluminum patch, but as time passes and skill 
is perfected, the work becomes more complicated, and 
progresses through interesting courses in plating, ano 
dizing and other types of corrosion-proofing, which are 
necessary because Marine metalsmiths will work largely 
on or near salt water. 





“. | . the Boot gets down to practical operations.” 
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Culminating his course, the Metalsmith goes “out- 
side,” that is, he works on planes under actual outdoor 
conditions. In rain or tropic sun the Metalsmiths repair 
and renovate damaged planes. They acquire a “salty at- 
titude, a pride in their functions and the work involved. 

They are finally graduated, not only fighters, but ex 
pert technicians, part of the force which makes our 
Corps the best educated fighting service in the world. 


AVIATION RapIOMAN SCHOOL 


HE Marine who applies for training in an Aviation 

Radio School usually envisions two things: first, 
the promise of excitement and adventure in the air; 
second, an opportunity to learn a new and interesting 
field—radio! Thus, he comes to the school to begin his 
training in an eager r and willing frame of mind. 

First impressions are always interesting, and the in- 
troduction to this new work in radio is no exception. 
The first time a man dons a pair of earphones at the 
code tables, he is bewildered by what sounds like a con- 
tinuous blur of dits and dahs. The first class in radio 
theory is nothing short of a foreign language, and to 
many, the beginning of semaphore and signal flags are 
just “Boy Scout stuff.” Everything considered, however, 
the early weeks of training are extremely interesting, 
and ones which will long be remembered. 

The information taught i in the Aviation Radio School 
in itself is not by any means a complete training. It is 
rather designed to provide a strong groundwork which 
will be supplemented by actual experience with an 
operating squadron. The prospective “radioman-gun- 
ner” will learn code well enough to hold up his end of 
a circuit in aircraft communication. Naturally, the stu- 
dent's proficiency in receiving and sending code is de- 
veloped slowly, so that by hie time he leaves school he 
can work efficiently at sixteen to eighteen words per 
minute. By this time, that bewildering series of dots and 
dashes has become as orderly and familiar to him as the 
drill he learned in “boot camp.” 





. dits and dahs.” 


“He is bewildered by . 
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“|. the Leatherneck learns 
how to take an aircraft apart.” 


Along with the code, he learns Aircraft Communi- 
cation Procedure of all types, so that in the last few 
weeks before graduation, all his code practice is done on 
actual messages of the type he will handle in the air. In 
this branch of training his proficiency must be up to 
standard before he can leave the school. 

Still in the communications line, the Marine Radio- 
man must become familiar with blinker, semaphore, 
and signal flags. Since, in the actual combat zones, it is 
imperative that radio silence be observed when possible, 
he must be able to communicate with surface vessels 
or other aircraft, in one or all of these three methods 
which will not reveal his position to the enemy. 

In the study of Radio Theory, the student learns the 
fundamentals of electricity, and radio itself. He be- 
comes familiar with the terminology and theory of op- 
eration of each of the types of equipment which he may 
need to use. Here again, an understanding of what each 
piece of equipment will do, and how to make it per- 
form under combat conditions will be of inestimable 
value. In this phase of the course, many men become 
really interested in radio as a technical field, and study 
and plan for a chance to enter one of the Marine Corps’ 
radio material schools. 

After receiving a groundwork to familiarize him with 
the circuits in the equipment he will use, the Marine 
Radioman learns to operate the equipment itself. Dur- 
ing this “Operations” phase, he sets up the transmitting, 
receiving and direction finding equipment in use in 
Marine Aviation. He becomes familiar enough with a 
maximum of accuracy under adverse conditions. In this 
same period he also learns how to spot minor troubles, 
and how to remedy them quickly. 

At last, with months of intensive schooling behind 
him the radio-gunner has completed the basic part of 
his training. The code once so strange to him is a fa- 
miliar story. He is an efficient communications man 
and an adept operator of aircraft radio equipment. 
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THe Macuinist Mate ScHooi 


S in the other schools, here too, the Boot on entering 

school passes through a Basic Phase of two weeks 
where he learns the fundamentals of Ordnance so that 
he will be able to master the unfamiliar technique in 
field stripping and fixing stoppages in the .30 caliber 
machine gun. He is given primary class work in me- 
chanical drawing, hand tools, blinker and semaphore 
and to remind the student of high school days, a very 
simplified course in mathematics. He is now ready for 
the Airplane Phase. 

This phase is divided into three units, each giving 
the student the greatest opportunity to become familiar 
with aircraft of all types. Unit One consists of a series 
of lectures dealing with the concrete foundation of air- 
craft, its structural parts such as the wings, the spars, 
the fuselage and the e¢ empennage construction. Also a 
brief history of aviation is imparted to him i al with 
information on the practical work done in shops Lanes n 


as Minor Repairs. 





Colonel Evans receives class guidon from honor student. 
“He is now a Marine whose wings are full grown!” 


May-June 


Unit Two consists of a very thorough study ol 
brakes, hydraulics, and instruments. This course is very 
interesting and extremely valuable to the 
“Mech.” Lait Three consists of assembly and ig 
sembly of the aircraft, and fabrics. This is where the 
“Leatherneck” learns how to take an aircraft apart and 
look for any defects and then assemble the aircraft. The 
latter part of the course is donated to the fabric shop 
for covering of structural parts with fabric. Upon com 
pletion he is eligible for membership in the “Old Ladies 


coming 


Sewing Circle.” 

After completing the Airplane Phase he is trans 
ferred to the Engine Phase where he will get all the 
practical operation of the aircraft engine and the study 
of magnetoes, propellers, and trouble shooting—test 
stands for engines. 

After that he is given a course in the Operations 
Phase where he ‘ “daily” inspects the aircraft and actu 
ally goes through the proceedure of aircraft mainte 

nance which inchades the proper methods of washing 
down the plane, how to start the airplane, the taxying 
of planes on deck or the runway of a field. 

Recently added to the school is a week of Aircraft 
Recognition and a week of instrument work. This com 
pletes his course of study and that final awaited moment 
arrives—Graduation Day. 


GRADUATION Day 


Ty IE Boot now has reached the butterfly stage and 
he proudly stands by his seat in the auditorium as 
his Commanding Officer comes aboard, ushered in by a 
flourish of the bend. 

Things happen in rapid succession—he hears his 
Commanding Officer commend his class for “the fine 
work they have done.” He sees his classmate, Private 
John Doe, honor man of his class, present his class 
“guidon” to his Commanding Officer. Later it will be 
placed on the bulkhead of the auditorium. If he stands 
in the first twenty-five per cent of his class he will leave 
not only with ‘his diploma but with corporal’s chevrons, 
if not, probably with a PFC rate. 

Smiling, he leaves the auditorium and the portals of 
the NATTCenter knowing that he is a part of one of 
the most dynamic instruments of this war and that he 
has a priceless heritage to uphold, a way of life to live, 
a responsibility to his Country and his Corps. He feels 
that he, too, can do what those boys who have gone be- 
fore him have done. He is now a Marine whose wings 
are full grown! 


Help make the Gazette a monthly magazine by lining up new members 
for the Marine Corps Association. See inside back cover. 


The Psychology of the 
Japanese 


By Captain Sherwood F. Moran, USMCR 


This article was prepared two months before the attack on Guadalcanal on August 7, 1942, by 
the U. S. Marines. But in spite of the vivid and rapid events that have taken place since, the set- 
backs Japan has suffered, and the experiences our armed forces have gained in actual combat 
with the Japanese, the author does not feel that any statement or point of view expressed in this 
article needs to be modified or changed; for it is based upon such fundamental verities, and em- 
bodies so largely as its source material incidents and instances from actual contact with the Japa- 
nese people in their own country, that the passing incidents of war have not disproved but rather 
go to verify what has been expressed. Mention might be made especially of the author's view 
expressed of the Japanese point of view regarding his surrendering, and of the Japanese soldier's 
fortitude. These two passages cited seem almost as though they were written after the Guadal- 


canal and New Guinea (Papua) fighting! 


HERE are two basic assumptions in this study. 

(a) All men, no matter of what race or nation, 

are in their fundamental nature and general 
characteristics, the same. This view is in line with mod- 
ern psychology, sociology, and anthropology. The Japa- 
nese themselves have an ancient proverb, a proverb in 
fact taken over from the Chinese: “Shikai keitei,” 
which means, “All men are brothers” Cor, literally “The 
men of the four seas are brothers”). Of course it must 
be granted too, that in spite of the above assumption, 
there are, to some extent, temperamental and other 
minor basic differences between certain large sections 
of mankind. 

But our problem is to consider in what ways the 
Japanese are fundamentally (i.e. innately) like us, 
and, on the other hand, to what extent, and in what 
way, the fundamental nature of the Japanese has been 
molded and conditioned by their cultural heritage and 
geographical surroundings, so iat they are, in many re- 
spects, quite a different people from us in their reactions 
and in their general point of view. 

(b) Strictly speaking, no two men are alike, even 
in as homogeneous a nation as the Japanese. In fact, 
the Japanese themselves have an ancient proverb, “Ji 
nin to iro,” which means, “Where there are ten people 
there are ten different types.” 

So the danger must be avoided of generalizing too 
much, to make the easy assumption that “the Japanese,” 
because they are Japanese, must necessarily think so 
and so, or do so and so, in every single instance without 
exception. 

THe EMPEROR 


NY study of the thought processes of the Japanese 
and their mental attitudes may most conveniently 
begin with a study of what may be termed the Emperor- 
tradition, and the place that that tradition has in the 


political philosophy of the nation as a whole and in the 
life and thought of the individual Japanese. 

The Japanese nation is an Emperor-centered nation. 
In certain respects this can hardly be over-emphasized. 
It is a historical fact, not open to question, that the 
imperial line of Japan extends back in unbroken suc- 
cession further, much further, than the royal line of any 
other country. The Japanese propagandists are never 
tired of pointing out this feature of their political set-up. 

It is also true that the Emperors of Japan have been 
in the great majority of cases beneficent. There have 
been few, exceedingly few, tyrants in the Japanese his- 
tory. There have been Emperors who were debauchees, 
there have been playboys, there have been emperors 
unwise in their judgment, and unfair and foolish in 
their playing of favorites. But only very rarely has Japan 

had its King Johns, its Neros, or the like. 

All this has given the Japanese (even the most liberal 
and modern) an emotional set-up (the scoffer may call 
it an emotional up-set!) regarding his country’s past 
that must seriously be reckoned with. It has, psycho- 
logically, a sentimental value that is at once very in- 
tangible and shadowy, but also very concrete, with a 
power of actual motivation in the life of the individual. 

The question with which we are concerned, to put 
it in vulgar parlance, is: How seriously do the Japanese 
take this Emperor-business? Do they “fall for” all this? 
Foreigners often ask, in wonder, “Do the Japanese really 
believe so and so?” 

The answer to this question should be divided into 
two parts: (1) the attitude of the twentieth century 
Japanese prior to, say, 1931, the year Japan grabbed 
Manchuria; and (2) since 1931, that is, the past decade, 
when Japan has been embarked on a campaign of treaty 
breaking and international gangsterism, all ‘smeared 
over with pious phrases and high sounding slogans. 

(1) Before 1931 the simple country folk took the 
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An interesting view of Japanese troops and equipment. 


Emperor-myth more or less at its face value. There was 
no particular reason to question it; there was no immedi- 
ate crisis confronting the nation to make the belief or 
disbelief in the complete myth of vital importance. 
But certainly very few educated people took it at its face 
value, excepting always a few fanatics. The govern- 
ment, the police, the military, did not care especially 
what theory of the Emperor was taught in the universi- 
ties, even in the law department, so long as it was 
confined to academic school room discussion, and 
not proclaimed from the house tops to the common 
people. As for the primary schools, the orthodox Em- 
peror-myth was presented as a matter of course. 

But in spite of all this sacred Emperor-tradition and 
the alleged invariably undying devotion to their su- 
preme lord on the part of the Japanese through the 
centuries, every well educated and informed Japanese 
knew that some of their Emperors of the past had been 
libertines, some just plain incompetents, some had been 
assassinated by those giving lip service, some forced to 
abdicate and a more amenable puppet placed on the 
throne; and in at least one case, upon the death of the 
Emperor, he had lain for days in Kyote, unburied be- 
cause no money was provided for his burial. It was also 
no secret that the Emperor Taisho, the father of the 
present Emperor, and the son of the great Emperor 





Meiji, was a weakling in body and in mind; and under 
ground reports even said that on one occasion he had 
done rather childish and absurd things while addressing 
the Diet formally, at its regular annual opening, w hile 
his loyal subjects of the legislature stood with bowed 
heads at stiff attention, technically in solemn and awed 
silence at his august presence. And when it was eventu 
ally announced that the then Crown Prince (now the 
present Emperor) had been declared Regent owing to 
his Majesty’s “poor health,” those “in the know” realized 
that the poor Emperor was “all washed up” and simply 
couldn’t make the grade. He passed out of the picture 
and died shortly afterwards. 

Of course the ordinary farm boy, and the mass of the 
youth who formed the backbone of the army, did not 
know anything about such disturbing factors—disturb- 
ing to a complete and innocent belief in the Emperor- 
myth. On the other hand, in spite of the realization on 
the part of the intelligentsia that there was much about 
this whole Emperor-tradition that was naive and even 
positively unhistorical and mythical, the groundwork 
of the Emperor-belief in the minds and hearts of all 
Japanese, high and low, had a decidedly centralizing 
and unifying effect upon the Japanese people as a 
whole, being accepted more or less as gospel by the 
common people, and as a beautiful semi-fabrication by 
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the intelligentsia, but withal, even to the intelligentsia, 
a fabrication based on enough solid fact to give it a rare 
emotional appeal—an appeal that called forth one virtue 
above all others: the virtue of loyalty (chigi). As for of- 
ficialdom, an American friend of mine once bluntly 
asked a high official whom he knew intimately, “Do you 
officials, too, really believe the orthodox Emperor-tra- 
dition?” The quick reply was, “Of course we don’ t. But 
it is an effective way to keep the people i in step!” 

So much for the general point of view up to 1931, 
the year Japan seized Manchuria. 

(2) But since 1931 a change has become apparent 
to the most casual observer. Even before 1931, at the 
signing of the naval treaty in London, with Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan participating, 
when the 5-5-3 ratio was agreed upon, it will be remem- 
bered that the official Japanese delegate, in conformity 
with the others, signed, “in the name of the people of 
Japan.” A furore was caused in Japan by the purists 
and the super-nationalists, who declared that only the 
Emperor himself could speak for his people. 

After the grabbing (I use the word advisedly) of 

Manchuria by Japan in 1931, while the eyes of the 
world were focussed upon this defier of international 
law, the Japanese militarists and super-nationalists be- 
gan to take stock. They needed to justify their recent 
actions, and their future plans. And they saw that they 
must stiffen the people and harden them. The militarists 
had been longing to “get tough” for a number of years. 
But there had been a growing liberalism in Japan. At 
one popular election for representatives for the Diet the 
astounding result was proclaimed that 15 socialist seats 
had been won! This truly was a remarkable advance in 
liberalism for Japan. The police, backed by the Home 
Department of the Japanese government, began to talk 
continually of “kiken shis6” (dangerous thoughts), and 
continually cautioned that devoted subjects must be on 
guard against such ideas. Arrests for the alleged hold- 
ing of “dangerous thoughts” were common. The mili- 
tary, in its turn, repeatedly hinted darkly that the nation 
must be ready for an emergency (hijoji). This word, in 
fact, was used so often that it became almost a byword 
to play with. As the days, months, and even years went 
by, and no real “emergency” arose, even legislators were 
reported indignantly to have inquired, “What is this 
‘emergency’ we are continually being told to be ready 
for? No emergency seems to be emerging!” 

We might digress at this point and ask, how does all 
this regimentation affect the Japanese? What effect does 
it have on them—these lock-step procedures? Treasuring 
the Emperor's photograph and stopping and bowing 
towards it; bowing towards Ise; bowing toward the Im- 
perial Palace? Unquestionably it makes for a more uni- 
form nation. The Japanese, some of them, may feel it is 
a bother, and some may even dislike it; but I doubt if 
any appreciable number think it is really wrong, absurd, 
or even unreasonable. For it must be pointed out that 
the Japanese are used to regimentation. They accept it 
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more or less, and when it is done on account of the 
Emperor they take it as a matter of course. 

But on the other hand, it should be emphasized that 
all this can become, and undoubtedly has become, so 
commonplace, is so overdone and so over-insisted upon, 
that it loses much of its meaning, and certainly much 
of what charm it might possibly have. I myself have 
seen Japanese peeking at some interesting sight going 
by, as they were supposedly bowing in concentrated 
awe and reverence. In other words, overdone propa- 
ganda passes over many people like water off a duck’s 
back. They become more or less immune, as it were. 
The Japanese are no exception. I myself, before leaving 
Japan in 1940, have heard Japanese express impatience 
over so much war propaganda in the movies, and so 
much war subject matter in the current magazines. It 
blunted their interest and their enthusiasm. They 
wanted to be patriotic in their own way, and did not 
wish so much kindergarten lock-stepping and spoon- 
feeding. When they went to see a movie they wished 
simply to be entertained. 


THE JAPANESE SOLDIER 


HAT of the Japanese soldier and the indoctrina- 

tion that goes to make up his morale? And what 
of the people’s attitude toward him and toward super- 
nationalism? 

In the Japanese Army there are no social class dis- 
tinctions as there are even yet, say, in Great Britain’s 
armed forces. Any man who has the desire, ability, and 
physical qualifications may devote his life to the armed 
services, and be educated to be an officer. There is thus 
no snobbery in the Japanese army based on social po- 
sition. The only distinctions there are, are those between 
the different grades of officers and enlisted men. Here, 
in some respects, there is a stiffness and fine distinction 
over-exaggerated from our standpoint. And yet I re- 
member hearing, while still in Japan, one of our own 
military officers, attached to our Embassy in Tokyo, tell 
me of his observation, when attached as observer to a 
Japanese regiment, of the genuine feeling of a father 
to his children on the part of the officers toward the 
men directly under them. It is well known that the lot 
of the Japanese private has been made easier than it was 
a few decades ago; that is, his treatment being made 
more humane, if that is the word to use, while at the 
same time not relaxing rigid discipline in the slightest. 

The childhood home of the great General Nogi, hero 
of the Russo-Japanese war, near Kyoto, is now one of the 
sights of a Japanese sightseer’s ‘list: a poor farmer's 
home. Here we see where the poor boy lived, in sim- 
plicity and frugality that to an American would seem 
dire poverty almost unbearable. We see the rice-pound- 
ing contraption, a large wooden framework, with a little 
shelf attached to it, which the great general-to-be had 
affixed there to hold a book, so that he could study 
while doing his onerous task. Everything about the 
place is simple, humble, unassuming, calling up mem- 
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ories and traditions of our own Abraham Lincoln. And 
we should remember that it was this same General 
Nogi who, a number of years after the close of the 
Russo-Japanese war, upon the death of his lord, the 
Emperor Meiji, committed suicide in his home in Tokyo 
by the traditional warrior (samurai) method of seppuku 
(called by foreigners by the little-used Japanese word, 
harakiri, this latter word so frequently and so delight- 
fully mispronounced by our radio commentators! ). ‘This 
act of suicide was to enable the general to follow his 
lord immediately into the great beyond. 

This above-mentioned democratic structure of the 
Japanese army is natural when one realizes that Japan 
has, and always has had since it became a modern na- 
tion, universal conscription. As a result, soldiers are a 
most common sight in Japan, even in peacetime. No 
special respect or deference is paid to them by the 
general public, for all male subjects serve in the forces 
sooner or later, unless physically disqualified. I myself 
while travelling on trains in Japan, have seen army of- 
ficers standing for long distances on account of the 
crowded condition of the train, it never occurring to 
anyone that here is one of his Majesty's valiant warriors, 

“Have my seat, sir.’ 

a have yet to recall a single instance, after over twenty 
years residence in Japan, of seeing any autocratic ac- 
tions on the part of the Japanese military toward their 
own people in Japan—any swash- buckling or demand- 
ing of special rights or privileges in restaurants, etc., 
such as are said to have been so common among Ger- 
man officers prior to the First World War. The cocki- 
ness of the Japanese soldier, his arrogance and unlovely 
actions, are reserved for the theatres of activity outside 
of Japan. It is this that makes it so hard for the Japanese 
people in Japan to believe the tales that filter back into 
Japan, in spite of rigid censorship, of the brutality, 
bestiality, and undisciplined actions of his Majesty’ S 
troops in China. But we shall come back to this later. 

All Japanese soldiers can read, thanks to the institut- 
ing of compulsory primary school education in the 
Meiji era. (It will be remembered that in the First 
World War practically none of the Russian common 
soldiers could read.) It was thought not so many years 
ago that a nation that could read could not be fooled: 
the people of such a nation, so the theory went, could 
form their own independent judgments. But we know 
now in this age of rigid censorship, and at the same time 
clever, systematic propaganda in newspaper, magazine 
and book, we can control the thoughts of those who can 
read even better than we could control the thoughts of 
the illiterate. (When in China in 1940, I asked what 
was the reaction of the Chinese populace to the many 
anti-British slogans plastered on the walls of Peking and 
throughout the countryside, of course instigated by the 
Japanese military, the answer was, “You must remem- 
ber that a large proportion of the common people cannot 
read.”) So the thoughts and point of view of the Japa- 
nese soldier is largely a product of carefully controlled 
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propaganda and censorship. Or to put it in another way, 
he is continually bathed in an atmosphere of a certain 
predetermined type 

The backbone of the Japanese army is the simple 
country bey. His life was meager and rigorous even be- 
fore coming into the army. It was not only awfully 
simple, but simply awful! So induction into the army 
for him was no nightmare of strenuous physical activity 
and simple spartan fare. His body was far huskier ‘ie 
that of the city boy. He knew w shat it was to work, t 
suffer, and even then hardly to make a a He was 
used to being a mere cog in the Japanese family system; 
he was used to the orthodox type of family regimenta- 
tion. So the transition to army life and army standards, 
to army ideals and army discipline, and withal to army 
indoctrination, was not so great a change as might be 
supposed. And in addition to all this, it was emphasized 
in season and out of season that he was the Emperor's 
soldier—in fact, in the last analysis, the personal repre 
sentative and protector of the Emperor. Thus theoreti 
cally he is the model of perfection, the model of disci 
pline. This is the tradition the ordinary Japanese ac- 
cepts: his Emperor's army is composed entirely of 
vigorously trained men, pure of motive, simple and 
frugal in tastes, and ready to die at the drop of a hat 
for islaeie beloved and august Emperor. Here again, it is 
this belief on the part of the people regarding their 
army that made it impossible for many Japanese to be 
lieve that their troops would do anything dastardly, 
anything irregular, anything counter to their supposedly 
never-relaxed discipline. 


No Criticism ALLOWED 


HERE are two things in Japan that may not be criti 

cized, but are held above suspicion: (1) The Em 
peror; (2) The armed forces. A halo is placed around 
each. No breath of scandal may be associated with the 
common soldier, insofar as that scandal would reflect on 
the integrity of the service as a whole. It would really 
surprise most Westerners to learn how many American 
magazines, with their contents intact, were allowed to 
come into Japan, their contents completely uncensored, 
right up almost to the beginning of war with us. Of 
course they were not allowed to be sold at all on public 
newsstands in the cities, but foreigners might receive 
them from abroad through the mail. And rarely were 
they censored—Life, Time, and all the rest came in. 
But any article or illustration reflecting on the dignity of 
the Emperor, or any criticism of the conduct of the 
Japanese soldier, were ruthlessly barred. That is why 
the issue of the Reader’s Digest of a few years back, 
that contained a resumé of the Nanking rape and 
looting of 1937, though allowed through, had all this 
article completely cut out. Such a thing as that would 
destroy the Japanese public’s confidence in the Em 
peror’s army—in its supposed integrity and allegedly 
high ideals. They, the common citizens, would never 
be able to see the report, for example, of one of the 
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American eyewitnesses through all of that orgy at 
Nanking, in which he declared in his written state- 
ment, “The brutality of the Japanese officer is beyond 
belief.” 

And yet we have authenticated cases of Japanese sol- 
diers in China committing suicide (through hanging 
and other means) through shame at the actions of their 
comrades. And the writer has heard, on good authority, 
of more than one instance of Japanese soldiers billeted 
in Chinese homes, becoming friendly with these 
Chinese and taking out photographs of their own 
families, talking about them with tears in their eyes, 
and exclaiming, “We'll never be able to go back,” the 
intimation being, as it has been explained to the writer 
more than once, that they “know too much” for them 
to be trusted to go back to Japan. What they would have 
to say would be disillusioning. And we know also that 
the Japanese soldiers who returned from China were 
tight-lipped and uncommunicative. We knew they 
were under strict orders not to talk. 

As has already been pointed out, it is only since 1931 
and the seizing of Manchuria, that rabid nationalism 
has been made a fetish of the Japanese military-con- 
trolled government. Before that time (during what we 
may cal] the “Gay Nineties” of Japanese development, 
or more truly, like the predepression days of the Cool- 
idge administration ), the army and its ideals and desires 
were not causing the people in general much concern. 
Avoiding conscription, through amateur attempts to 
ruin the eyesight, and the like, were reported in the 
newspapers now and then. Few really wanted to join the 
army. If they were caught, there was no help for it, and 
their friends and acquaintances all went through the 
formality of exclaiming, “Omedeto” (“Congratula- 
tions”) and of seeing them off at the station when they 
departed for their training (nyuei) as raw recruits. 

But at all times the Japanese implicitly accepts the 
assumption that the Japanese army is invincible, and 
that the Japanese soldier would never surrender. For is 
not the soldier, and the entire army, the guardian of the 
Emperor? For the Japanese soldier to surrender would 
be an insult to the Emperor, so the theory is. Even 
to retreat, or to make general tentative plans for retreat 
(except possibly for a brief period, for strategic reasons, 
and then only better to advance again) is abhorrent 
to Japanese strategy. Their whole war program is geared 
to attack. They are trained literally to “do or die.” There 
is something theatrical about all this; this thinking that 
in the last analysis, even if equipment and numbers are 
inadequate, the Japanese spirit (Nippon sieshin) that 
we are continually having dinned in our ears, will be 
the deciding factor and bring triumph to the Emperor's 
army. 

But at the same time we must realize that the Japa- 
nese soldier is a decidedly tough specimen, well con- 
ditioned and well trained. It is true, as they so proudly 
boast, that they have never been defeated. But then, 
they have never been up against a force equal in num- 
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bers and equipment to them. The Russians in the Rus- 
so-Japanese war were a logy, inefficient giant. The Chi- 
nese have had numbers, but pitifully inadequate equip- 
ment, and in many instances inadequate training. But 
of course, the average Japanese subject, in assessing his 
army's prowess and chance of victory, doesn’t go into 
it in this critical way. We know that Japanese have sur- 
rendered—at least have been surrounded and captured. 
There have been reports for the last four years of Japa- 
nese prisoners in China; General MacArthur, while 
still in the Philippines, reported having some Japanese 
prisoners. One of the first questions asked by the Japa: 
nese general, Yamashita, of the British commanding 
general at the time of the surrender of Singapore was, 
“Have you any Japanese prisoners?” As for retreating, 
cases have been actually witnessed in China of a Japa- 
nese bombing plane, suddenly confronted by a superior 
force, dropping all its bombs into the river below to 
lighten its load, and fleeing for safety. 

In the presentation of war to the Japanese public, all 
its horrors are completely ignored. Photographs either 
in magazines, newspapers, or the movies showing ghast 
ly scenes are strictly prohibited. ‘That is why war propa- 
ganda movies, and war newsreels, in Japan are so tame. 
Soldiers are shown marching, soldiers are shown charg 
ing with the bayonet. Who is awaiting that bayonet is 
not only never pictured, but the assumption is never 
allowed to arise in the spectator’s mind that on the 
other side there may be also a soldier, likewise with a 
bayonet, equally brave and equally well trained. No, it is 
always the heroic Japanese soldier, invincible, charging 
some (imaginary) dastardly enemy of his Emperor, such 
as the despised C hinese, who has not good sense 
enough, and fairness of mind enough to appreciate the 
enlightening paternalism of the Japanese! In newsreels 
depicting the war in China, about the only things 
shown were troops marching along roads in China, 
troops crossing rivers in China, and, most common of 
all, soldiers standing on the high wall of some Chinese 
city, presumably just captured, waving a Japanese flag, 
holding up their hands and shouting “Banzai” (Hur- 
rah!). What the Chinese must have thought of this 
continual waving of Japanese flags almost in their faces, 
as it were, all over China, does not seem to be a prob- 
lem to be concerned about from the Japanese viewpoint. 


Tue Hexi-Bent MILirary 


x now let us take up the “shot in the arm,” the 
hypodermics, innumerable and varied, that the Jap- 
anese people received in the decade beginning with 
1931, to make them more alert to the appeals of the 
hell-bent military. 

By hell-bent military I do not mean literally the 
whole Japanese army and navy system. I mean, 

(1) Certain higher officers, professional fire-eaters, 
such as Admiral Suetsugu and General Araki, to men 
tion just two; holding high motives, according to their 
limited light, and thinking of nothing but the national 
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prestige of a Greater Japan, and their Emperor's ex- 
panding glory. 

(2) Groups of younger ofhicers, particularly of the 
army, itching for action, thinking they could “lick the 
world,” contemptuous of democracy and modern inter- 
national obligations, whose only ethical code they ex- 

ress with the vague phrase, the “Imperial Way” 
(Kéde). 

(3) Fanatics among the laymen, narrow  super- 
patriots, ranting against any spirit of internationalism, 
taking the Emperor-myth literally, and witch-hunting 
for any who do not swallow it whole. The Black 
Dragon Society, with the elderly fanatic, Toyama, in 
Tokyo, is a primary spark plug of this group. 

These three groups take their fanaticism even right 
into the army and navy, and war against their own 
fellow-officers, and against government officials. ‘They 
consider many respected army and navy higher-ups as 
mossbacks, “kabikusai” (smelling of mold), led astray 
by Western influences and shibboleths, and not alive to 
the real implications of the 100% “true” Imperial Way. 

These three groups would stop at nothing to accom- 
plish their ends, even against their own government— 
even against their own army and navy departments. 
They are thus actually an unorganized group above the 
government, and above the army and navy, not at all 
representing what to us would be the saner and fairer 
elements in army, navy, or government. 

A few years back one of these rabid younger officers 
cut down and killed with his sword one of the very 
highest officers in the army, the Inspector-General of 
Military Training. This morbid military fanatic gave 
as his reason (to boil down his rantings into one simple 
and fairly intelligible phrase) that the Inspector was 
negligent in his duties in that he did not adequately 
realize the grievous condition into which the country 
was sliding, and that in these times of emergency and 
danger to the very fundamental principles of the Im- 
perial Way, such a complacent soul had no right to be 
holding a position of such importance and responsibility 
in his Majesty's armed services. And this young officer 
was not alone in all this; other officers were back of 
him heart and soul. 

This is the type of officer responsible for the sinking 
of the Panay in 1937, a deed which the Japanese gov- 
ernment and people as a whole deeply regretted, and 
adequately and sincerely apologized for. 

This is the type of rabid nationalistic officer who, 
when turned loose in China, has no use even for his own 
government's point of view; even on occasion, at the 
time of the capture of Nanking, contemptuously tear- 
ing down notices put up by his own government’ s con- 
sulate. This type of fanatic has no faith in or interest in 
democratic processes of parliamentary government, and 
it is his influence that has been instrumental in making 
the Japanese Diet, weak at best, a mere “Yes” organiza- 
tion, a mere debating society—scared and inhibited. 

It is these groups of hell-bent military that the pro- 
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fessional anti-Japanese writers in our own country un- 
consciously have in mind when they talk so glibly about 

“the Japanese.” They are only a small minority in the 
armed forces, especially in the navy. But it must not be 
overlooked that this minority is the group in control 
now, who have sold the rest of the nation on the idea 
of this war; and this war will never end completely and 
satisfactorily to us until this group is not only smashed 
flat, but is discredited among its own people. 


Towarp A Hett-Bent Furure 


FEW among many steps may be listed calculated 
to prepare Japan psychologically for a hell-bent 
future: 

(1) The ceaseless war on‘communism that had been 
declared ever since that creed had been established in 
Russia, and from there found its way to Japan, was of 
course continued tooth and nail, but now with even 
more vigor than ever. And it should be pointed out in 
passing, that the Japanese government's hatred and 
positive fear of communism is not so much for eco- 
nomic reasons, for Japan itself has been steadily heading 
toward state socialism ever since 1931, but because com- 
munism would hit the Emperor-cult right between the 
eyes, in fact, give it its death blow if it ever got the 
chance. For whatever the faults of communism may be, 
it certainly would have nothing but a raucous laugh for 
the baby-talk of the Japanese super-nationalists. 

The Japanese government eventually claimed that 
communism, “that cult so contrary to the real Japanese 
spirit,” had been completely eliminated from the Japa- 
nese nation. (In all probability, though no doubt given 
many staggering blows that crippled it severely, com- 
munism was simply driven underground. ) Dramatic 
tales were featured in the newspapers from time to 
time, of communists who had allegedly recanted, stat- 
ing their deep regret at having been mixed up with this 
mistaken viewpoint, and how they now realized the 
beauty and truth of the Imperial W ay (Kode), and that 
henceforth, etc., ete. 

(2) Labor unions, never vigorous in Japan, and 
never popular with the police, were frowned upon as a 
Western importation, and not worthy of the Japanese 
spirit (Nippon seishin). The writer has more than one 
friend, both men and women, working 12 hours a day 
in munitions factories, and not feeling abused either, 
for the general atmosphere for the acceptance of such 
conditions had been gradually and systematically pre: 
pared. Strikes, eventually, were not tolerated. Strikes in 
our own country were played up in the Japanese press 
as showing our softness, our lack of patriotism, our lack 
of real national unity. 

(3) Pacifism of any shade was not tolerated. After the 
Emperor (which means those who pull the strings 
behind the Emperor) gave the green light, the O.K., 
to the war in China, and dubbed it a “holy” war, op- 
position to that war, either because it was held that that 
particular war was wrong, unwise, or unrighteous, or 
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from purely pacifistic reasons in general, was treason. 

(4) Trips were encouraged and urged for classes 
and whole schools to national shrines in different parts 
of the country to foster devotion on the part of the 
students. 

(5) International organizations such as the Rotary 
Club dried up and died from official disapproval. They 
stood too much for the cultivation of international good 
will and international understanding. 

(6) Though nothing could be done about those im- 
ported sports from the West, such as baseball, basketball 
and tennis, for they are more a part of twentieth century 
Japan even than they are of America, yet the gradually 
waning Japanese style w restling (sumo) was brushed 
up, sponsored, and is now in high favor as of old, not 
only as a professional sport, but among the schools as 
well. The nationalists think of it as one of the “real 
Japanese sports” and so it must be fostered. 

(7) Track athletics according to Western methods 
were too popular to be eliminated or fundamentally 
curtailed, but disparagement was cast upon them as 
“useless”; and more “practical” forms of athletic com- 
petition were suggested and encouraged, such as racing 
with full military field equipment, obstacle races of a 
real military nature, etc. etc. 

(8) Many a man whose interpretation of the na- 
tional structure was questioned, was put on the spot 
and forced to resign from the position he happened to 
be holding. One case a few years back was of especial 
importance and news of the trial filled the newspapers 
daily—that of a well-known professor of law in the 
Tokyo Imperial University. He had taught for years 
in the university, and his point of view and interpre- 
tations of the Japanese body politic were generally 
accepted and considered authoritative. But some of 
these fanatics ferreted out certain statements in some 
of his books published years before. His interpretation 
declared that the Emperor was an “organ” of the state. 
This made the fanatics furious. Being an organ, they 
maintained, made him under the state, a part of the 
state, dependent upon the state for his very reason for 
being, whereas, in fact, they maintained, the state and 
everything good and lasting connected with it emanated 
from his august Majesty. As one well-known Japanese 
lawyer said to me with a good deal of feeling. “These 
fanatics are digging all this up—an interpretation that 
has been accepted for decades by every thinking man 
and by all of the legal profession, ‘and trying to discredit 
it!” But they could discredit it, because when it came 
to a showdown, they had a terrifying Joe Louis-type of 
punch always in the background as a sinister threat. 
One of these fanatics even broke into the professor's 
home entirely against Japanese law, shot at and severely 
wounded him. But such acts as that of this fanatic, 
even if brought into court, seldom entail severe penal- 
ties, for the argument, explicit or implicit, is always, in 
the strictest sense of the word, yet it was done from a 
high motive—devotion to the Emperor, with his inter- 
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ests and personal safety always in the forefront of the 
perpetrator’s mind. In fact it is such a point of view 
that caused the trial of the assassin of the Inspector 
General of Military Training to drag on and on and 
never get anywhere. 

The preceding eight illustrations are by no means 
meant to be exhaustive. They are chosen hit and miss 
as concrete illustrations still vivid in the writer's mind 
from his life among the Japanese, rather than illustra 
tions dug up out of books. 


JAPANESE INTERNAL PROPAGANDA 

[' is often asked, “How do you account for the fact 

that the decent and fair-minded Japanese are not 
against this so patently aggressive war in China?” “How 
do the Japanese justify Nanking?” “How can there 
really be good Japanese if they ‘fall for’ or even im- 
plicitly endorse all the terror and brutality of Japanese 
aggression?” 

These questions, or their like, have already been 
partially answered indirectly, here and there in the 
preceding pages. But to deal with them now more 
directly, it should first be pointed out how little the 
ordinary Japanese knows of what is going on. There 
is a well-known Japanese proverb, “Ido no naka no 
kawazu taikai o shirazu,” which means, literally, “The 
frog in the bottom of the well doesn’t know the ocean.” 
That is the situation of the Japanese today; they are 
frogs living at the bottom of a well so far as even par 
tially accurate information is concerned. We must re- 
member that for years no Japanese, aside from certain 
specified officials ‘and the military, has been allowed 
to have a short wave radio in his possession. He is cut 
off not only from all foreign news, but from all inter 
pretation of foreign news except that officially au- 
thorized. 

The Japanese people have been told for over four 
years that they are fighting communism in China, free- 
ing China from its dread grip—a most patently made 
up excuse. For one thing, this “reason” did not at all 
appear right at the start of the war. And yet how the 
“good” Japanese repeat it, and sincerely, too! I have 
heard earnest Christian Japanese, my own friends, 
people whose integrity I would put equal to that of any 
American I know, speak so beautifully and piously of 
the noble motives of their government in China; re- 
marks that would almost nauseate a person who was 
fully informed as to the actualities of the situation. 

And yet the Japanese press and apologists are con- 
tinually complaining that the people of other nations 
do not “really understand” the “realities of the situa- 
tion.” There was the story passed around among the 
foreigners of Japan of an American newspaper corre- 
spondent, recently arrived from bis own country 
naively asked by Japanese reporters, “Do you think the 
American public really understands the intentions of 
the Japanese government in China?” replying, “I fear 
they do!” Whether true or not, this story illustrates an 
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important point. The people are saturated daily with 
one-sided arguments in the newspapers, and all Japa- 
nese read the newspapers. 


Do THE JAPANESE | HINK OF THEMSELVES AS A 
Super-Race? 


HIS is a question concerning which much nonsense 

is sometimes written by Western writers. It is in re- 
gard to this question particularly that we must be care- 
ful to have in mind whom we mean, and to what classes 
we refer, when we talk glibly about “the Japanese.” 

In military prowess, in patriotism, in bravery, in 
fortitude, I think that most Japanese do think of them- 
selves as more or less in a class apart from the rest of 
mankind—that is, superior. But the above-mentioned 
qualities are only a part of the general characteristics 
and features of any race, and I believe that most sane 
Japanese recognize this fact. 

But the three classes of national fanatics I have listed 
previously most certainly do think of the jee race 
as superior in every respect. At least these fanatics work 
themselves up to a state of auto-intoxication, as it were, 
and convince themselves that they are superior to all 
mankind (but even here one sometimes wonders if 
part of this bravado talk is not a whistling to keep up 
their courage ). 

It seems to the writer that the true and fair estimate 
of the Japanese at the present time is this: 

Japan is a nation that is sick; a nation that is off on 
the wrong foot; a nation that is filled with poison. 

Will the Japanese morale crack in this war? If so, 
how, and under what conditions? 

It goes without saying that there can be no positive 
answer to the second of these two questions until the 
event itself actually happens, then there will be no 
need to ask the question. As for the first of these two 
questions, we can of course assume that no nation’s 
morale is 100% attack proof. And, as has been repeat- 
edly emphasized in this study, the Japanese are human, 
just like the rest of us, so there is no need to make an 
exception in their case. 

Let us point out some interesting features of the 
psychology of the present-day Japanese: 

(1) When the war with China started in 1937, 
and from then on, the radio (which is entirely govern- 
ment controlled, with no advertising sponsors) blared 
out daily, almost hourly, the necessity for every Japa- 
nese to be self- sacrificing, to be patriotic, to fall in line, 
etc. etc. The newspapers did the same. All this was so 
incessant, so insistent and persistent, that one could 
not help but wonder. Why the necessity for all this? 
If the Japanese are even one-third as patriotic as the 
official apologists would have us believe, why this 
over-emphasis? There is something suspicious about 
it all. 

(2) Why has Japanese officialdom so persistently 
kept the use of the short-wave radio from its people? 
What is it that they fear so much? The writer once 
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pointedly asked this question of a Japanese naval officer 
who was addressing a picked group of Americans, soon 
after the start of the China-Japan war, a meeting ar- 
ranged by the authorities to enlighten the Americans 
as to the “justice” of Japan’s cause. The question was 
asked at the time of a question period. The naval ofh- 
cer, in answering, was most patently embarrassed, and 
oak in a low voice, while hanging his head, that it was 
to keep dangerous thoughts, such as communistic propa- 
ganda, particularly from China and Russia, from enter- 
ing Japan. “But,” I persisted (I look back now in 
amazement at my nerve!), “what of the famous Japa- 
nese patriotism we hear so much about? England, 
America and other countries who bitterly oppose com- 
munism in principle, still allow their people to have 
short wave radios. Does it mean that the Japanese gov- 
ernment does not trust its own people?” To this the 
Japanese naval officer made no reply except to mumble 
in an almost inaudible voice, “I have nothing more to 
add.” 

The preceding incident makes one wonder exactly 
how deep, how much to-the-bitter-end, is a patriotism 
whose foundations, whose idealism, cannot stand hear- 
ing any point of view but the point of view of those in 
power. What will happen when they do hear other 
points of view? 

(3) Though the Japanese are a patient people, and 
used to being regimented, as has been pointed out on 
more than one occasion in this study, yet they can 
rise up in furious indignation— the worm will turn. 
Such a case was the famous rice riots soon after the 
close of the last World War. The daily life of the 
ordinary Japanese is dependent in a peculiar way upon 
the price of rice. At the period mentioned, the price of 
this basic food commodity rose to such heights that 
crowds in different parts of the country took the matter 
into their own hands—a case of “direct action.” They 
smashed shops and looted them of rice, even defying 
the police. The patient common people had shown a 
spirit of rebellion undreamed of. Of course there 
were no really political implications in this rebellion, 
but it certainly gave the authorities a headache. 

This makes one wonder if, at the same time as a real 
smashing military defeat of Japan (a major naval de- 
feat, or a sustained, devastating major bombing attack, 
for example), the common people, through deprivation 
and suffering, realize that those who advocated this war 
are getting them nowhere. Then what? 

(4) The Japanese, though intensely patriotic, as has 
been already pointed out, is no more above bribery and 
crooked politics than the people of other countries. The 

navy contract scandal of the early part of this century 
was notorious. Bribery and municipal corruption, buy- 
ing of votes, intimidation are most common occur- 
rences. Professional thugs (gorotsuki) are a well-known 
feature of Japanese life and politics. Even when at the 
start of the Japan-China war in 1937 the government 
put into effect drastic economic restrictions, evasions 
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were a daily occurrence, and only iron-clad regulations 
and severe penalties made the system work. Patriotism 
never yet, in any country, has completely cured, among 
every member of its population, the disease known as 
“itching palm.” 

With the above in mind, it may thus be said that 
there are those in Japan who would “codperate” with 
the enemy, for financial considerations. And when to 
this is added that among the civilian Japanese outside 
of Japan, such as in the South Seas and in China, there 
are many who are riffraff and the scum of Japanese 
society, certain possible chinks in the Japanese war 
armor may be readily surmised. “A word to the wise.’ 

(5) All through the sad years from the beginning 
of the Japan-China war in 1937, as the increasingly 
ultra-nationalistic government began step by step to 
curtail the liberties and even rights of the individual 
Japanese, it is interesting and heartening to note that 
the Japanese public, the Japanese business man, big 
and little, did not take it “lying down.” The question 
of economic restrictions, of restrictions of the press, of 
curtailment of powers of the Diet, all were fought 
step by step, on constitutional and legal grounds. At 
times it was a grim fight, but always a losing fight on 
the part of the people, for the ultra-nationalists could 
use pious nationalistic slogans that it would not be 
politic for their opponents to try to cry down, could 
always accuse those opposing them of not having the 
national interests at heart, and could (with truth) ac- 
cuse the national Diet of being rotten with corruption 
and with dirty politics. American writers who talk and 
write so glibly about “the Jap” little realize what a large 
measure of liberalism there has really been manifest 
in Japan all through modern times, and is even now 
unquestionably present, though dormant. If it had 
not been for the influence of this element, for example, 
Japan would undoubtedly have joined the Axis long be- 
fore it did. 


More Pro-AMERICAN THAN Pro-GERMAN 


a een ali as it may seem to some, the Japanese 
people as a whole are more pro-British and pro- 
American than pro-German. Japan’s normal cultural and 
business connections are far deeper and closer with 
these two nations. Through athletics, through philan- 
thropic and missionary enterprises, through the many 
foreign teachers of English in Japan, through the 
movies, through business connections, far more Japa- 
nese are acquainted with and have connections with 
these two nations than with Germany. (Italy can be 
dismissed with a smile. Japan never has had any 
business or cultural connections of importance with that 
country. Her being tied up with Italy through the 
Axis is a purely artificial setup.) It is true that the 
armed forces of Japan are for Germany, and Japan as 
a whole admires Germany's efficiency. Her doctors, too, 
are largely of the German tradition. But the fact re- 
mains that left alone, and by left alone I mean not 
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coerced by the fanatical nationalists, the ordinary Japa- 
nese, when he thinks of foreign contacts, thinks pre- 
dominantly in terms of America and Great Britain. He 
fears Russia, and admires Germany, but it is more with 
the Americans and Britishers that he has normally had 
most to do, and whose countries he knows most about, 
particularly America. And it has always been the under- 
ground talk of those supposed to be “in the know” that 
the present Emperor and the Imperial Household are 
pro-British rather than pro-German. 

When we consider that there is actually this dor- 
mant liberalism in Japan, and also realize the good 
will the Japanese public has in normal times toward 
America, and also toward Britain, one cannot but be- 
lieve that a smashing Allied victory may well stir up 
this liberalism in Japan, may arouse the past good will 
the general public in Japan has had toward the U. S. 
and Britain, and help discredit those in Japan who ad- 
vocated casting in their lot with Germany. But if such 
a victory by the United Nations is accompanied by a 
racial and national arrogance that will give the Japa- 
nese the idea that they are being warred upon just be- 
cause they are “Japs,” their liberals will continue to 
fight just as “do or die” a battle against us as the fa- 
natical nationalists, and shoulder to shoulder with 
them, too. Attack Japan as hard as we can—yes; attack 
her devastatingly—by all means. But if our only ob- 
ject is that expressed to me by a fellow officer of mine, 
“I don’t know why I want to fight Japan except that 
I want to knock ——— out of the Japs,” we can never 
hope to bring the liberals and other fair-minded people 
in Japan to see that we are, in the last analysis, fighting 
their fight—for a victory that will ultimately be for the 
good of Japan itself. They will consider that by con- 
tinuing resistance they are protecting their country 
against an arrogant aggressor, just as the Russians feel 
that they are doing in their resisting the onslaughts of 
the Germans. 


CONCLUSION: It seems to me that a smashing 
defeat of Japan, or rather a succession of such defeats, 
would be so disillusioning to the average Japanese, and 
to the built-up tradition of the invincibility of their 
armed forces, that Japan’s morale would be shaken to 
its very foundations, both among the civilian popu- 
lation and among the armed forces as well. This 
would seem to be particularly so after their months of 
almost unbroken successes and continued advance. 
The reaction would be unquestionably stupendous. 
But if, along with these military victories, there goes 
an unnecessary racial contempt, and an ignoring of 
the really fundamental international issues for which 
the United Nations are avowedly fighting, then the 
fruits, the profit, of the military victories would be 
seriously lessened, and the bitterness and resentment 
among the Japanese people would last as long as man 
has a memory—a people defeated, but never recon- 
ciled to it. 





HEN any community, state, province, or 

country is conquered or reconquered from 

the enemy, the need for military government 
arises. The invading army must be prepared to hold 
the territory occupied, and to protect and administer 
it during the period of its occupancy. This may be a 
short time, or it may be of long duration, perhaps ex- 
tending for months or even years after the cessation of 
hostilities. 

The problem of military government, always a com- 
plex one, is now facing the Allies in several parts of the 
world, notably in French Northwest Africa, in the 
former Italian colonies in Africa, in Madagascar, and, 
to a limited extent, in Iceland, Greenland, and the 
Faroe Islands. The United States must also exercise 
military government in many of the islands of the 
Southwest Pacific where our troops are carrying on 
operations or training for them 

In the Pacific area, as various islands and possibly 
mainland areas are retaken from the Japs, American 
commanding officers may face a variety of problems in 
military government. In some cases they will be dealing 
with primitive native tribes, accustomed to a very simple 
kind of tribal government under the supervision of a 
European colonial governor or resident. These, if 
friendly, will cause very little trouble and can probably 
be handled with a minimum of special provision. In 
more heavily populated areas, particularly with a mixed 
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Armies of Occupation Must 
Face Many Varied Problems 





Oriental population with elements likely to be sympa- 
thetic with the enemy, the problem will be more com- 
plex. In a country like the Philippines, where presum- 
ably the Japs have been trying to break down local self- 
government, a great deal of rehabilitation will be neces- 
sary. And in Japan itself, or countries that have been 
under its domination for many years, the problem will 
be most difficult of all. 

Military government is not a new problem for the 
United States, but it is one in which we have had less 
experience than most of the European powers. In 
1846-48 and again in 1914 American forces held and 
governed parts of Mexico. After the Spanish-American 
war we administered military governments in Cuba, 
the Philippines, and Puerto Rico. Following the First 
World War we had our only experience in the military 
government of European territory, when for over a year 
an American army of occupation administered a part of 
the German Rhineland, notably in the Coblentz area. 
In more recent years, United States Marines have had a 
considerable amount of experience along governmental 
lines in Nicaragua, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. 

But all of these experiences are likely to be over- 
shadowed by the extensive military government that 
we, along with our allies, are probably going to have 
to undertakgin the near future. For as conquered terri- 
tory is liberated from the yoke of the Axis, both in 
Europe and in the Orient, and later as our forces enter 
upon Axis territory, we are going to have to exercise 
the powers and duties of military government whether 
we like it or not. 

Fortunately, we are better prepared to meet this prob- 
lem in 1943 than we were in 1918. When military gov- 
ernment was established in the Coblentz area follow- 
ing the 1918 armistice, the officers detailed to do the 
work—about 230 of them—were entirely without previ- 
ous training or experience in the task, and had to 
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learn every step as they went along. They did the job 
exceptionally well under the circumstances; but in his 
final report Colonel I. L. Hunt, officer in charge of 
civil affairs for the American Forces in Germany, ex- 
pressed the hope that never again would our forces be 
called upon for similar duties without proper advance 
training and preparation. 

As a result of Colonel Hunt's report, and based 
largely upon his findings and recommendations, there 
was compiled Army Field Manual 27-5, Military Gov- 
ernment. This manual lays down the basic policies for 
any future American military government, and outlines 
the organization that must be set up by any army of 
occupation charged with the task of supervising civil 
affairs in a zone of operation. Together with another 
manual, FM 27-10, dealing with the legal aspects of 
the subject, this sets forth the guiding principles for 
the training of officers for this important work. 


ILITARY government is defined as “that form of 
government which is established and maintained 
by a belligerent by force of arms over occupied territory 
of the enemy and over the inhabitants thereof.” It may 
also be extended to cover domestic te rritory recov ered 
by military occupation from rebels treated as belliger- 
ents, or friendly territory liberated from enemy in- 
vaders. The nature and extent of the government exer- 
cised by the military forces will naturally 4 vary depend- 
ing on the circumstances, the attitude of the civil popu- 
lation, and the extent to which normal government 
may have broken down as a result of invasion and mili- 
tary operations of both sides. 
The military occupation of enemy territory auto- 
matically suspends the authority for operation of the 
enemy's civil government therein. It therefore becomes 
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necessary for the occupying power to exercise the func 
tions of civil government for the maintenance of pub: 
lic order, the safety and (when possible) support of 
the occupying troops, the prevention of trade and 
communication with the enemy, and the further prose 
cution of the war. However, as will be indicated later, 
the existing civil organization is generally utilized for 
this as far as possible. 

The commanding general of the theater of opera 
tions is ipse facto the military governor. Full legislative, 
executive, and judicial authority is vested in him. His 
supreme authority is limited neither by the laws of the 
occupied territory nor by those of his own country, but 
only by the laws and customs of war, and by such in 
structions as he may receive from higher authority. 
Thus the burden of responsibility placed upon the 
commanding general is a heavy one, and since it must 
be carried on in addition to his normal command duties, 
it is of utmost importance that he be assisted by a 
trained and competent civil affairs staff. 

The nature and extent of the military government 
will vary with circumstances, and so will the size and 

variety of expert knowledge required by the civil affairs 
staff. The country occupied may be one as highly civil 
ized as our own, with laws and customs very much older 
and more deeply ingrained than ours, or it may be a 
primitive land accustomed only to the simplest form of 
paternal or tribal rule. The problems will not be solely 
legal ones; there will be problems of health and sani 
tation, of feeding both the army and the civil popula 
tion, and many calkens. In a prolonged occupation fol 
lowing an armistice, and pending transition to civil 
government, there will be even more varied problems 
including those of education, industrial relations, social 


security, and so on. 
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Bc to any policy of military government is that 


the first consideration at all times is the prosecu- 
tion of the war to a successful termination. The enemy 
may be just over the next hill, bending every effort to 
recover i occupied territory, or hostilities may be 
temporarily in abeyance. But there is always the neces- 
sity to be alert against attack from without or sabotage 
from within. And since the administration of military 
government is subordinate to operational necessities, 
the question must always be asked, with reference to 
every intended governmental activity, whether it will 
help or hinder the conduct of the war. 

“The main purpose of the occupation of enemy terri- 
tory,” wrote Colonel Elbridge Colby in the Infantry 
Journal for March, 1943, “is not to remake the world 
but to keep control over an area from or through which 
he must operate for the purposes of war. . His every 
act must be bent toward those purposes of war. If the 
country is rich in produce, he must use some of it to 
feed his army and thus reduce the logistic burden of 
distant supply. If it has fuel deposits which he can use 
to run his railways, to warm his troops in winter 
quarters, or to cook their food, he must use some of 
these too. Whatever aid he may secure for the support 
of his operation is his to take, to make ‘war support war 
in the Napoleonic phrase, providing always that he does 
not absolutely impoverish the local population, or starve 
them, or freeze them, to such an extent as to result in 
inhumanity and in such world-wide abhorrence and 
condemnation as the Germans of the twentieth century 
have called down upon themselves.” 

Moreover, as Colonel Colby further points out: “It 
has always been the American practice to buy and pay 
for materials needed, and this practice will probably 
be continued, unless we occupy an enemy area where 
inhabitants refuse to sell.” 

The Nazis have gone far beyond this and, casting 
humanitarian considerations aside, have used military 
government as a means not only of carrying on the war 
but of utterly breaking and destroying the morale and 
integrity of the conquered civilian populations. Thus 
they have not only employed starvation as a disciplinary 
weapon, but have deliberately worked civilians to death 
in order to eliminate certain elements, and have de- 
ported them as virtual slaves to work against their will 
in Germany or in other occupied countries. This is con- 
trary to all recognized standards of civilized nations, and 
is virtually a reversion to the barbaric practices of the 
ancient world. 

American standards, on the contrary, provide that, 
subject only to the basic law of military necessity, 
“military government should be just, humane, and as 
mild as practicable, and the welfare of the people gov- 
erned should always be the aim of every person en- 
gaged therein.” Furthermore, “As military government 
is executed by force, it is incumbent upon those who 
administer it to be strictly guided by the principles of 
justice, honor, and humanity—virtues adorning a sol- 
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dier even more than other men for the very reason that 
he possesses the power of his arms against the un- 
armed.” 

This does not mean that military government is to be 
lax, nor does it imply that it should be democratic. It 
does not derive from the people, but from the power 
of conquest. Generally speaking, elections and other 
democratic procedures must be held in abeyance for 
the duration of the military government, or at least un- 
til the threat of enemy action is removed and the loyalty 
of the civil population assured. Even then, the holding 
of elections is a matter for the commanding general to 
decide. 

Who, then, are to serve as civil officials in the mili- 
tary government? The commanding general can scarcely 
be. expected to detail enough officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel to carry on every civil function from that of 
governor to that of village constable or notary public. 
Nerd is it considered wise for him to import civil officials 
from his own country. A mixed military and civilian 
government never works well because of divided re- 
sponsibility and difference of outlook. It should be en 
tirely military or entirely civilian, so far as the person- 
nel of the occupying power is concerned. 

But for economy of effort, flexibility, and efficiency 
it is wise for the commanding general to retain the ex 
isting civil personnel, insofar as they are willing to serve 
and can be trusted to do their work adequately and 
without disloyalty to the occupying power. Indeed, 
under international law they may be compelled to con- 
tinue with their duties, prov ided the services required 
of them do not involve them in military operations 
against their own country. “The personnel of the mili- 
tary government should, so far as possible, deal with 
the inhabitants through the officers and employees of 
their own country,” says the manual. 

Existing laws of the country, too, are preserved so far 
as possible. However, these laws continue only because 
the commanding general so proclaims and they may be 
suspended, amended, or superseded to any extent and 
in any way that he may see fit. 


F and when American troops occupy Nazi territory, 

or territory in which the Nazi influence has been 
dominant for a number of years, the problem of main- 
taining or changing local law will be particularly press: 
ing. For the pattern of totalitarian government extends 
from the top to the bottom of the Nazi legal structure, 
and it may crop up in obscure and unexpected places. 
Since a major purpose of our war effort is the stamping 
out of this totalitarian pattern, shall we continue such 
laws under our military government, or shall we abro- 
gate them? And if we abrogate them, what shall we 
put in their place? 

Benjamin Akzin, specialist in international law on 
the staff of the Library of Congress, lists in Harper’s for 
February, 1943, nine ways in which the problem of 
administering Axis territories will differ from former 
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An American military policeman directs 
traffic at the gate of a German town. 


American experiences in military government. They 
= these situations and questions: 

. An uncommonly wide range of social and re- 
ne yt activities will probably be required, in such 
fields as public health, nutrition, housing, and social 
work. 

2. It will be extraordinarily difficult to decide what 
native agencies and individuals can be trusted to operate 
in the area under our administration. 

3. What weight shall be given to laws passed dur- 
ing the Nazi regime—for example, who shall be recog- 
nized as the owner of a piece of property confiscated by 
Nazis and sold to a third party? 

To what extent should local currency of Axis 
oma be continued in validity? 

5. How shall private foreign trade be regulated, if its 
— is to be permitted at all? 

. What about Axis holdings of industrial enter- 
Bet machinery, art goods, etc.—particularly when 
they have been ‘ ‘acquired” by shady methods from our 
pe nds or allies? 

The problem of the nationality of civilians will 
be saab and complex i in many areas. Who shall be 
regarded as enemies and who as friends? 

8. The problem of re-education is vitally important 
and very delicate, especially under a military govern- 
ment. We cannot permit schools to continue to teach 
the Nazi philosophy, but neither can we force de- 
mocracy to be taught at the point of a bayonet. 

9. Are the occupying authorities to be expected to 
prosecute war criminals, or is this to be reserved to some 
special international tribunal? In the latter case, what 
should be the part of the occupying authorities in ap- 
prehending and charging the defendants? 

These are only a few of the knotty problems that 
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will have to be faced by any extensive military govern- 
ment, particularly if it continues after the signing of 
an armistice. Other problems, equally knotty, will arise 
if we occupy Axis territory in the Orient. Latent in 
them is many a headache for the commanding general, 
that can only be relieved by a competent civil affairs 
staff, trained in advance to cope with just such ques- 

tions. 

Major General Allen W. Gullion, provost marshal 
general of the United States Army, in the Cavalry 
Journal tor March-April, 1943, writes: 

“Military government is divided into two phases. 
There is the phase in which the Army is temporarily in 
control. This would be followed usually by a period in 
which an American or Allied civil government replaces 
government by the Army, after which the occupied area 
is ordinarily returned to the defeated nation under the 
terms of a treaty of peace.” It is the first of these phases 
that contitutes full military government, and the mili- 
tary governor is likely to find a large task on his hands. 
General Gullion outlines the probable situation: 

“When the enemy has been driven back and his ter 
ritory overrun by the victorious army, the scene is 
usually one of chaos. Frequently the area has changed 
hands several times. Towns have been coventried, 
homes have been destroyed, industry and commerce 
have been paralyzed, utilities have been ruined, food 
supplies are non-existent, famine and pestilence are 
imminent. The local government has either fled or be- 
come powerless. Should such conditions prevail, even 
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Examining credentials of a German civilian 
at the American bridgehead near Coblentz. 
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in our own country, either in time of peace because of 
earthquake or other natural disaster, or in time of war 
following the ejectment of an enemy, martial law, which 
is military government at home, would have to be set 
up. 
“Under these circumstances, the Army must assume 
control and restore stability and order. This must be 
done, partly because the civilian population of the oc- 
cupied territory would otherwise lapse into anarchy. If, 
however, economic dislocation and civilian distress were 
the sole considerations, a civil government might pos- 
sibly serve. But, above everything else, the Army’s lines 
of communication must be kept open and the military 
situation preserved. Yet the forces of the defeated army 
may be in the next province, preparing to resume the 
struggle. The civilian population may be contemplating 
all sorts of sabotage or attempting to give aid to their 
own defeated forces. Military necessity, therefore, de- 
mands that the conquering army be in complete con- 
trol... . 

“Summarizing, the purposes of military government 
are first, to safeguard the Army and to maintain a favor- 
able military position; and second, to preserve law and 
order among the civilian population. It must lay the 
groundwork for the eventual restoration of the area, 
and, in the meanwhile, render assistance to its people in 
such matters as food, medical supplies, and sanitation.” 


He” long should military government of an occu- 
pied country continue? There is no handy rule of 
thumb, though General Gullion gives a general guiding 
principle: “Unless we invite disaster, it must continue 
so long as military necessity exists.” 

After the previous World War, the military occu- 
pation of our sector of the Rhineland, and American 
military government over it, lasted from December, 
1918, until January, 1920. Control was then turned 
over to the Inter-Allied High Commission, a civilian 
agency, which continued in authority until ultimately 
the area was returned to German control. 

In this war, which covers so much more territory than 
did the previous one, it is quite likely that military 
government may have to be continued for an even 
longer period in some areas. For one thing, the disloca- 
tion of local government in the countries now occupied 
by Germany is much greater than before; as these coun- 
tries are liberated, one by one, they will require a great 
deal of sympathetic guidance before civil control can 
be restored to them; and if military operations are still 
in process, military government is the normal way of 
exercising that guidance. For another, Axis countries 
are hardly likely to be occupied simultaneously, and the 
war may well continue in one part of the world for some 
months or even a year or more after an armistice has 
been forced in another area. That may well mean an 
extended military government for a long time in the 
areas first conquered. 

The question of food is going to be such a tremen- 
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dous problem at the close of the war that it is likely to 
overshadow all others. Hiram Motherwell, in Harper's 
for January, 1943, writes: “In the chaos that will be 
Europe on Armistice Day one preoccupation, and one 
only, will be common to all people. That is the lust for 
food. The question, ‘What kind of government shall 
we have?’ will present itself to ninety-five per cent of 
the population as, “What kind of government will give 
us food?’ The question, ‘Whom do we trust?’ will be- 
come, ‘Who is able to give us food?’ ” 

Recognizing the vital importance of this problem, the 
American government has already appointed Governor 
Lehmann as food administrator in North Africa, and 
it may be safely assumed that the questions of rationing 
and distribution of food will be among the most im- 
portant problems of any military government. And, 
following General Gullion’s dictum, so long as mili- 
tary necessity exists, military government will have to 
carry on. Therefore it will probably be under its aus- 
pices that the feeding of starving populations will have 
to be inaugurated. Fortunately we are not without ex- 
perience in this important field, where the contrast be- 
tween American and Nazi policies will be so marked. 

But military government will not have to continue in 
any area until all the hungry are fed. Benjamin Akzin, 
in the penetrating article previously mentioned, notes 
that “relief in European countries would probably be 
administered more efficiently, and certainly more equi- 
tably, by American agencies.” But he adds: “As the ex- 
perience of the American Relief Administration and of 
the American Red Cross after the First World War has 
clearly indicated, these activities can be very well per- 
formed by the relief administrators without wielding 
general governmental authority over the population.” 
And so far as the present German-occupied countries 
are concerned, he sagely observes: “Undoubtedly their 
first reaction to anybody who will free them of Nazi 
tule will be of everlasting gratitude, but this gratitude 
will remain uppermost only if the liberator soon re- 
moves himself.” 

The duration of military government, therefore, 
should be as long as military necessity exists. To termi- 
nate it earlier would be a military error; to extend it 
longer would be a diplomatic blunder. 


WE have noted that the primary responsibility for 
military government is that of the commanding 
general; and have indicated that he is to be assisted by 
a civil affairs staff of military personnel trained in civil 
administration. Where is he going to find such rare in- 
dividuals? Looking toward the future, both the Army 
and the Navy of the United States are making exten- 
sive preparations for that contingency. 

Last May the War Department established a School 
of Military Government at Charlottesville, Va., where 
the top administrative personnel for military govern- 
ments is being trained—not to be military governors, but 
to be military administrative assistants to governors. 
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Issuing ration cards to German civilians. 


Students are officers of the rank of captain and above; 
some of them regulars, most of them commissioned for 
the purpose. Among the latter are former governors of 
states, mayors of large cities, health officials, engineers, 
fiscal experts, and others whose specialized knowledge 
will be invaluable to future military governors. Gradu- 
ates, among whom a number of Marine Corps officers 
are already included, will be available to commanders 
of theaters of operation, departments, task forces, and 
others, not only for military government but for liaison 
with civilian agencies and activities. 

Brigadier General C. W. Wickersham, commandant 
of the School of Military Government, writes of the 
school, in the Military Review for January, 1943: 

“The curriculum includes courses on Army organiza- 
tion and staff functioning, the international law of 
military government, the American regulations, Ameri- 
can experiences in military government, the experience 
of other countries, public administration, politico-mili- 
tary backgrounds, and liaison. The principal enemy 
countries, as well as various special areas, are given 
intensive study, including their system of government, 
political history, economics, social psychology, geogra- 
phy, and legal systems. Problems require surveys o 
designated cities, states, provinces, or countries, the 
data for which are obtained from various sources, 
through the War Department and elsewhere, from 
libraries all over the country, and from visiting lecturers 
having special knowledge of the areas under discussion. 

“A great amount of effort is included in the four 
months’ course, and the school has developed a definite 
procedure for the organization and operation of the 
civil affairs work in foreign territory. When our troops 
are invading hostile or semi-hostile territory, the first 
contacts with the civilian population are made by the 
military police. It is usually impractical to establish 


organized military government in the combat zone. The 
immediate problems of the maintenance of law and 
order and the control of the civilian population ahead of 
the zone of communications can be handled by the 
military police and by civil affairs officers sent forward 
for the purpose in accordance with plans prepared by 
the civil affairs section at General Headquarters and 
approved by the theater commander. 

“As the combat zone moves forward, formal and 
organized military government may be established in 
the zone of communications. The over-all planning 
and supervision will be handled by the civil affairs sec- 
tion on the staff of the theater commander. Smaller 
sections on subordinate staffs will engage in similar 
work for their units. In many cases the organization, 
however, may be territorial rather than tactical. If the 
invaded area is divided into appropriate subdivisions, 
an officer in charge of civil affairs may be appointed for 
each subdivision and an appropriate staff assigned to 
him. Where larger cities or countries are included, 
there may be an officer in charge of civil affairs for 
each city or country within the area.” 

As to the varied functions of the civil affairs staff, 
General Wickersham says that they include “all fiscal 
matters affecting the civil population, such as currency, 
banks, and taxation; public works and utilities; public 
safety, the judicial system, including both military com- 
missions and provost courts for the enforcement of the 
proclamations and ordinances of the theater com- 
mander, as well as the supervision of the judicial system 
of the country; public education, including schools and 
colleges; public welfare; public health and sanitation; 
and communications.” 

In addition to all this, “an extremely important func- 
tion is that of economics, which includes supervision of 
the agriculture, manufactures, and trade of the occupied 
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territory; its mines and oil wells; exports and imports; 
food, fuel, and other necessities; the supply of labor, 
strikes, lockouts, disputes, and like matters.” 

Apart from technical military government, the school 
trains officers to serve as liaison officers. These deal 
with the many questions arising in the relationship of 
our troops and the civilian population of friendly coun- 
tries in which they may be operating. General Wicker- 
sham writes: “A knowledge of the country, its people, 
government, habits, customs, and economics is vitally 
necessary in order to prevent mistakes, assure smooth 
codperation, and obtain the best results. With this 
knowledge must be coupled an understanding of the 
technique and of methods most likely to secure desired 
results. Training and instruction in these subjects is an 
essential part of the training program.” 

The school, according to General Gullion, has an 
authorized student body of 150 officers, and the aim is 
to train about 6,000 officers and men for this work. 
(Germany, he says, has 7,000 in occupational work, as 
distinguished from combat duty, in Poland alone.) 

At Fort Custer, Mich., two schools have been opened 
for the training of junior commissioned officers and 
occupational military police. “These junior officers,” 
says the Provost Marshal, “will fill subordinate positions 
in the military government set-up, where their knowl- 
edge of languages will be helpful. At the same time, a 
large pool of expert technical and professional person- 
nel has been created to supplement the efforts of those 
other groups.” 


HE Navy has also established a School of Military 

Government and Administration in conjunction 
with Columbia University in New York City. This 
school, with a faculty headed by Professors Schuyler 
C. Wallace and Philip C. Jessup, opened its : first 
sessions last August with a student body consisting of 
29 naval officers, most of them especially procured be- 
cause of previous experience. . 

The Navy-Columbia course covers a period of 36 
weeks. Special attention is paid to the problems that are 
likely to arise in the Pacific and Asiatic areas. The 
course is modest in its nature, with the limited aim of 
training senior aides for naval administrators, or for 
military governors in areas in which the Navy or Ma- 
rine Corps has a special interest. There are two Marine 
officers in the present session, and doubtless others will 
be assigned to future sessions of the school. 

Included in the curriculum are such subjects as 
geography, languages, military administration, public 
administration, history, legal institutions, relief, and 
public health. The third session began in April, 1943, 
and it is planned to begin a new one quarterly. 

It is considered that the training offered in this pro- 
gram is of importance for the following reasons: 

(1) The work of trained specialists in Military Ad- 
ministration should simplify the problems of govern- 
ment of occupied territories. 
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(2) The use of such specialists will release combat 
officers from such duties. 

(3) The use of trained administrators should result 
in the standardization of military government through- 
out occupied areas. 

(4) The work of the men trained in the program 
should make it easier for American military authorities 
to adhere to the American tradition of installing civil 
government in an occupied area as soon as practicable 
and should ease the transition from military to civil 
government. 


T seems reasonable to assume that the United States 
will be called upon after the cessation of major hos- 
tilities to aid in the re-establishment of ordered govern- 
ment and normal life in a good many different areas. 
The work done in administering relief in Belgium, 
Poland, Russia, and elsewhere after the last war will, 
in all likelihood, have to be duplicated and extended. 
Moreover it seems probable that some form or forms 
of international organization and administration will be 
set up, whether on a temporary or a permanent basis. 
Also, it is safe to say that the Chinese and other friendly 
governments will continue to seek the assistance of 
technical experts; indeed there is a growing demand for 
such assistance in Latin America right now. 

It is also likely that the cessation of major hostilities 
will find American forces in occupation of some foreign 
territories and faced with the necessity of preserving 
order until regular government is re-established and our 
troops are able to withdraw. 

It is hoped that the schools of military government 
will be helpful in providing trained personnel who 
may be available for these many and varied tasks in 
the post-war world, as well as for the immediate war- 
time military necessities. But the primary and most im- 
mediate purpose of all these schools is to provide trained 
assistance for commanding generals faced with the 
task of administering civil affairs, particularly in the 
military government of a foreign population. 

The commanding general of an army of occupation 
needs many high qualities. He must be bold and 
courageous, resourceful and daring, firm and _incor- 
ruptible, just and uncompromising. And he must never 
forget that, since his power is great, his responsibility is 
correspondingly great. To quote Colonel Colby again: 

“His needs may be great; but his demands should 
not be greater than the people he rules can actually 
bear. Our best reminder on this point is the classic 
American statement in the famous General Order No. 
100, of Civil War days, that ‘men who take up arms 
against one another in public war do not cease on this 
account to be moral beings, responsible to one another 
and to God.’ If this still be true as against an armed 
enemy, except one who forfeits consideration by his 
atrocious behavior, it must be at least equally true as 
to a noncombatant, even in days when entire popula- 
tions are pressed into the war effort.” 











Shakedown Cruise 


By Lieutenant E. Louise Stewart, USMCR 


N the night of February 18th at exactly 2340— 

service time—a small band of Marines set out 

from New York’s Pennsylvania Station. There 
were three of us, neatly labelled “Major Ruth Cheney 
Streeter’s party,” consisting of the Major, Director of 
the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve, Captain Ward 
W. Hubbard, Public Relations Officer and self-termed 
“accompaniest,” and myself—another P.R.O. and acting 
aide to Major Streeter. 

We were an advance guard in every sense of the 
word, sent out to soften up the public for the newly 
organized “lady Marines,” to see for ourselves how and 
where men Marines live, work, and train, and to 
investigate the work, quarters, and reception in store 
for our women in uniform. 

Technically we ourselves were Marines. Our newly 
inked commissions—two of the first four given women 
in the history of the Corps—announced as much, refer- 
ring: both to Major Streeter and me as “he,” “him,” or 
“his.” We wore the traditional forestry green uniform 
with pointed cuffs and curved back seams. We boasted 
the traditional globe and anchor ornaments. And in 
our suitcases we carried the traditional First Sergeant's 
Handbook. But we were untraditionally unindoctri- 
nated. 

It is a great honor to be the first of anything—espe- 
cially something as important as the Women’s Reserve 
expects to be. But it’s also a source of grey hairs. ‘There 
we were, claiming that women of the Corps would be 

well trained in military rules and courtesies, when we 
ourselves were so recently civilians that we didn’t even 
know who should get in and out of cars first. But the 
Marines we were to meet would expect us to know. 
It was like tossing raw recruits into the first wave of an 
invasion force. And—we admit it—we were nervous 
(no more nervous, we discovered later, than the Ma- 
rines were about meeting us). 

Fortunately the first part of our trip was devoted to 
publicity and recruiting, often in cities where Marine 
green was a strange sight. In Pittsburgh the entire 
town was turned over to us. Not only did Major 
Streeter receive the key to the city, but February 19th 
was designated by the Mayor’s proclamation as “Ma- 
rine Corps Day.” Flags were flown on all public 
buildings, our pictures were in all the newspapers, and 
at 8:25 a.m. we were greeted at the station by the 
president of the women’s clubs, twenty uniformed rep- 
resentatives of service organizations, a movie star, re- 
porters, and the recruiting officer with eight sideboys. 

We were whisked—with motorcycle escort—to the 
William Penn Hotel, where we breakfasted with 75 
people and where Major Streeter spoke a few words. 


After breakfast there was a press conference, a radio 
broadcast and a very successful Victory Luncheon at 
the Duquesne Club, where Major Streeter spoke a few 
more words, this time to about 200. After lunch came 
another broadcast, and a speech and reception at the 
University of Pittsburgh, with a quick visit to the 
Officer Procurement Office tucked in between. From 
5:45 to 6:15 we “rested.” A dinner at the Twentieth 
Century Club preceded the main event, “Free a Man 
to Fight Night” at the William Penn, where nearly a 
thousand young business women were entertained from 
eight to eleven p.m. by an orchestra, movie stars, and 
variety acts. The evening reached its climax when 

Major Streeter swore in thirty-three enlistees of out- 
standingly high caliber. Then, Cinderella-like, and 
still with motorcycle escort and farewell committee, we 
were whisked back to the train, already held up for ten 
minutes. 

By the time we left Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh was 
aware of the Marine women’s uniform. And fully 
50% of the women in that uniform (the Major and 
I) were aware of why Marines have to be tough. 

Everywhere we went—C hicago, Omaha, Denver, and 
Seattle—our reception was the same. Everywhere we 
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were greeted with enthusiasm and kindness, never for 
ourselves—they knew little about us—always because 
we bore the name and insignia of the Marines, because 
the Marines themselves had made us a part of their 
Corps. Travelling with civilians, seeing their pride in 
our name, we began to develop the well-known Marine 
esprit de corps. 

Not everyone, of course, knew who we were. People 
on trains stared at us, asked questions, settled bets about 
us. We were called everything: WAACS, WAVES, 
SPARS and Western Union messengers. But the Ma- 
rines knew what we were. We spoke to all of them, 
naturally. We wanted their opinions, we wanted them 
to like us, we wanted them to be glad that we were 
going to take over their homework. One Corporal I 
chatted with hit the nail on the head. Wounded at 
Guadalcanal, then on his way home from the hospital, 
he said, “Well, I’ll tell you. I was kinda sore about it at 
first. Then it began to make sense—though only if the 
girls are gonna be tops, understand.” 

His friend, a sergeant, broke in. “Hell,” he said, 
“they're gonna be Marines, aren’t they? They gotta 
be tops!” 

“Then you don’t mind that we're called Marines?” 
I asked. “Wouldn’t you rather have us called some- 
thing like WAMS?” 

“Sir, uh, Ma’am, uh, Lieutenant,” said the Corporal, 
“if you’d been called WAMS we'd have never spoken 


to you.” 
+ oo * 


BOUT that time Marine fever really struck us. 

Every time we spotted a forestry green uniform on 

the street we'd say, “Look, there’s a Marine.” We read 

our handbooks, practiced saluting, and plied Captain 
Hubbard with questions. 

In San Francisco we had our first chance to meet 
officers who would one day command women Ma- 
rines. Major General William P. Upshur invited all 
commanding officers from the surrounding territory to a 
meeting in his office, where Major Streeter told them 
something about the work and training plans for the 
young women. After her talk the officers discussed 
their problems and ideas with Lieutenant Colonel 
John B. Hill, executive officer of the Division of Re- 
serves, who had travelled ahead of us across the country. 

In San Francisco we also had our first chance to 
meet a large group of officers’ wives—at a luncheon 
given by Mrs. Upshur. They told us a lot of things 
about the Corps we never knew before, and most of 
them had the same feeling of “belonging” that we had. 
We decided it must be catching. 


* * * 


SAN DIEGO opened the second phase of our trip. 
For the first time we were to meet Marines in their 
own back yard. Brigadier General Underhill took us 
on a tour of the Marine base, Major General Holland 
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Smith and Brigadier General Kingman arranged for us 
to see Camp Elliott, and Major General Fegan escorted 
us around Camp Pendleton. We visited classes indoors 
and out. We tried our skill on the rifle range, we 
jumped from the parachute tower, flew with para- 
troopers making their first jump, rode in jeeps, tanks, 
and anything else around. We got plenty dirty and 
we loved it. This was what the men we were to replace 
would do. It was visual proof that the job for women 
would be an important one. Everything looked exciting 
to us, but we knew it wasn’t exciting to the men. To 
them it was hard work—and the difference between life 
and death on some battlefield. 

By this time Captain Lillian O'Malley Daly had 
joined us. A Marinette in the last war, she had been 
newly commissioned and assigned to Camp Pendleton. 
One morning Captain Daly and | said goodbye to 
friends on a troop ship. It was early morning, the ship 
was crowded, the docks empty and the stillness eerie. 
We walked to the single gangplank in silence. We 
knew that the men aboard ship had talked for months 
about seeing action. We knew that they wanted to go, 
and that this was what they had been trained for. But 
that last minute before sailing seemed very empty and 
lonely, and we couldn’t help feeling depressed. 


We found our friends, gave them a few odds and 
ends and wished we could have brought something bet- 
ter. “Forget it,” they told us, not sharing our depres- 
sion. “We've got everything.” “Yes, Ma’am,” a voice 














CITATION: 

The officers and enlisted men of the First Marine 
Division, Reinforced, on August 7 to 9, 1942, demon- 
strated outstanding gallantry and determination in suc- 
cessfully executing forced landing assaults against a 
number of strongly defended Japanese positions on 
Tulagi, Gavutu, Tanambogo, Florida and Guadalcanal, 
British Solomon Islands, “completely routing all the 
enemy forces and seizing a most valuable base and air- 
field within the enemy zone of operations in the South 
Pacific Ocean. From the above period until 9 December, 


called down from the main deck, “we've sure got every- 
thing!” 
We felt better then. There’s not much you can do to 


beat people like that. 


* * * 


N Los Angeles we switched back to our old rou- 

tine with radio broadcasts, press conferences, and 
speeches. We visited a great many colleges where we 
told the young women about the Women’s Reserve. 
But now we had something more to speak of than re- 
quirements for admission and details of training. We 
told them about our experiences. We explained that 
their hours would be long, their work hard and some- 
times boring. We didn’t try to paint a picture of glamor 
and a fancy uniform. But we did point out that we 
didn’t know of a bigger job than to “free a Marine to 
fight.” 

After touring Texas, Louisiana, Florida, and Georgia 
—all sold solid on the Marine Corps—we went to New 
River and saw more Marines in training. Plans were 
discussed for women’s barracks and schools, and Major 
General Julian Smith arranged to have us all taken out 
in amphibious tractors and landing boats, from which 
we climbed to the nets on the mock-ups. New River 
surprised us. We flew in, landed at Peterfield Point, 
and went by Tent City which looked the way we had 
expected the entire camp to look. The red brick 
buildings and green lawns were a great, and pleasant 
surprise. 

It was hard to come back to Washington after being 
with the men and watching them work. But some- 
where on the trip something had happened to us. We 
didn’t look any different. We still weren't completely 
used to military customs. But we weren’t women in 
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1942, this Reinforced Division not only held their im- 
portant strategic positions despite determined and re- 
peated Japanese naval, air and land attacks, but by a 
series of offensive operations against strong enemy re- 
sistance drove the Japanese from the proximity of the 
airfield and inflicted great losses on them by land and 
air attacks. The courage and determination displayed 
in these operations were of an inspiring order. 


FRANK Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


uniform any more. We were Marines. We knew other 
Marines. And we had tried to discover what kind of 
women they wanted in the Corps—by stacking our- 
selves beside the men. We got our answer that day the 
troopship sailed from San Diego. The same day, after 
the ship pulled out, we went with Mrs. Underhill to 
visit the San Diego Naval Hospital. A great many 
Marines from Guadalcanal were there, and we figured 
they might have heard about us and be interested in 
what we looked like. We walked up and down the 
wards, joked with the men, let them try on our hats 
(they all thought they looked like Hirohito in them) 
and asked if we could take any messages to their fami- 
lies back east. 

The others had seen wounded men before. Person- 
ally I had not. I was not curious, though I didn’t know 
quite what to expect. One thing I did expect to feel 
was pity, and it struck me a little odd at the time that 
I didn’t pity the men once I saw them. We all felt sick 
inside that they had suffered so much, but they were 
men, and you don’t pity men, even when they're very 
young and very sick and very gay. 

When we left the hospital that day we were angry 
that Marines had been shoved around as they had been. 
They weren’t a censored number of wounded any 
more. They were Marines we'd seen training at the 
parachute tower, the ones we'd watched qualify on the 
rifle range, the ones we'd waved goodbye to only a few 
hours earlier. And we felt with more intensity the 
purpose of our presence in the Corps. 

When you came right down to it, the kind of women 
the men wanted were the kind the old sergeant spoke 
of that day on the train. “Hell,” he'd said, “they're 
gonna be Marines, aren’t they? They gotta be tops.” 

Well, hell, that’s how we feel about it too. 
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An army captain examines 

captured Jap shells and 

equipment. Note water bot- 

tle, knee mortar, grenades, 
and gas mask. 


These powerful Jap binocu- 
lars were evidently sights 
for a naval gun. 
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JAPANESE ARMS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Captured by Marine and Army Units in the Pacific Area 


An American sergeant models 
the latest style in a Jap sniper’s 
camouflage suit. 


V A Jap naval deck gun. 
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A This Zero, strafed on the ground by our planes, won’t give us 
any more trouble. 


Americans examine a Japanese machine 
gun captured in New Guinea. 

















Naval Decorations and Regulations 


Name of medal and . ; Awarded Time limits for es 
ribbons Authorized by— Awarded to— | for— | mendations or awards | 


| 








Gratuity 


_ [Act of Dec. 21, 1861; act Any person who, while in the navall Combat or | Must be issued within| r month from 
of Mar. 3, 1901; act of, service of the United States shall, in| noncombat.| 5 years from date of ” pay month ron = 
Mar. 3, 1915; act of Feb.| action involving actual combat with’ | distinguished act, or, to enlisted men only. 
4, 1919; act of Aug. 7,| the enemy, or in the line of his pro-| | recommended within. 
| 1942, which supersedes| fession, distinguish himself conspicu-| | 3 years of act, or! 
| above acts. ously by gallantry and intrepidity | service. | 
at the risk of his life above and be-| | | 
yond the call of duty and sak 
detriment to the mission. 
Medal of Honor (1917- -18)| Act of Feb. 4, 1919 ...... |Any person who, while in the navel Combat only. | ents i * Ry epee Do. 
(no longer issued). | service of the United States shall, | | 
| in action involving actual conflict 
| with the enemy distinguish himself 
conspicuously by gallantry and in-| 
trepidity at the risk of his life above 
| and beyond the call of duty and | 
| without detriment to the mission. 
|Act of Feb. 4, 1919; act of/Any person serving with the naval)....do...... j 
Aug. 7, 1942. service of the United States who dis- lowe oat do Do. 
tinguishes himself by extraordinary 
| heroism in connection with military 
| operations against an armed enemy. | 





Medal of Honor...... 


mary Cress 2... c0%ie oe 











Distinguished Section we * of Feb. 4, 1919; act of/Any person who, while serving in any| Combat or _... . . . Se ee ee Do 
Medal. | Aug. 7, 1942. capacity with the Navy of the United) noncombat. | 
| States since Apr. 6, 1917, has dis- 
tinguished himself by exceptionally, 
meritorious service to the Govern- | 
ment in a duty of great responsibility. ae ; Sate : 
Legion of Merit: \Act of July 20, 1942; Ex- Personnel of the armed forces of the|....do...... No time limit....... |No gratuity provided 
1 Degree of Chief; ecutive Order No. 9260) United States and the Philippines; 
ommander. | of Oct, 29, 1942. | and personnel of the armed forces of 
2. Degree of Com-' friendly foreign nations who, since} 
mander. September 8, 1939, shall have distin- | 


8. Degree of Officer | guished themselves by exceptionally 

4. Degree of Legion-| | meritorious conduct in the perform- | | 

naire. ance of outstanding services. | 

Silver Star Medal ..... [Act of Aug. 7, 1942 ..... |Any person who, while serving in any| Combat only. | Must be issued within| $2 pee month from date 
capacity with the Navy of the United | 65 years from date of distinguished act, 

States since Dec. 6, 1941, has distin- | distinguished act, or; for enlisted men only, 

guished himself conspicuously _ by | service, or be recom-) since Dec. 6, 1941; 

oer and intrepidity in action, | mended within 3) retroactive cases to 

not sufficient to justify the award years of act or serv-| be decided later. 


of Medal of Honor or Navy Cross; | ice, except when 
also cases of persons previously sub- | awarded in cases 


mitted, recommended for Medal of previously submitted 
Honor or Navy Cross or Distin- | and turned down for 
award of Medal of} 


guished Service Medal, and who 
were turned down, may be recon- | Honor, Distinguished | 
sidered, all cases to be considered | Service Medal, or 
: : on records now in Navy Department. Navy Cross. ‘ 
Distinguished Flying Act of July 2, 1926; Exec- Any person who, while serving in any| Combat or Must issued within) $2 A aw month from date 








Cross. utive Order No. 4576 of capacity with the Air Oorps of the) noncombat. | 3 years from date of distinguished act 
Jan. 28, 1927; fonnene Army, National Guard, gee Organ- distinguished act or or service, for en- 
tive Order No. 7786 of | ized Reserves, or with U. S. |} service, or recom-| listed men only. 

Jan. 8, 1988. | Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, aes mended within 
| gequent te Apr. 6, 1917, has dis- years from date of 
| tinguished himself by heroism or act or service. | 





extraordinary achievement while 
partieipatios in aerial flight. Mem- 
| ers of military, naval, or air forces 
| of foreign governments, while serv- 
| ing with the United States. 
se ~ A and Marine Corps)Act of Aug. 7, 1942...... Any person who, while serving in any; Noncombat 
| capacity with the U. 8S. Navy or Ma- only. 
| rine Corps, including Reserves, shall) 
have, since Dec. 6, 1941, distin-| 


‘Must be issued within| No pay for services 
5 years from date of rior to Dec. 7, 1941; 
distinguished act or 2 per month from 
service, or be recom-| date of distinguished 
mended within 3) act, after Dec. 





guished himself or herself by hero-, 
ism not involving actual conflict) ears of act or serv-| 1941 
with an enemy, or to any person ce, except when 
to whom the Secretary of the Navy awarded in lieu of a) 
has formerly awarded a letter of! letter of commenda- 
commendation for heroism, regard-! | tion reviously, 
less of date, subject to approval of | | awarded for heroism. | 
: | the Board of Decorations and Medals. | ; es 
Air Medal ...++.+.+ Executive Order No. 9158)Any person who, while serving with; Combat or |No time limit ....... .|No pay authorized. 
of May 11, 1942; Gen-| Army, Navy, Marine Corps or Coast noncombat. | 
eral Order No. 175 of| Guard of the United States in any| } 
June 27, 1942. capacity, subsequent to Sept. 8,| 
1939, distinguishes himself by meri- 
torious achievement while partici-| 
3 ‘ally M pating in an aerial flight. , 
Pedal, y eritorious Ac of Mar. 3, 1901 ....\Officers and men of the Navy and| Noncombat..!...... Ma sen 6 ooeew No gratuity provided. 
*o ar patrned pain | Marine Corps who rendered special-, | 
(no longer issued). ly ge a serviee, = See in| 
| attle, during the War wit ain. 
Purple a Executive Order No. 9277\|Persons wounded in action pe 0 Combat only. pe héeo PEs ar a Do. 
of Dec. 3, 1942; General) the enemy of the United States, | 
| Order No. 186 of Jan.| while serving with the Navy, Ma- 
| 21, 1948. | rine Corns, or Coast Guard of the | 
| United States or as result of act) 
of such enemy, if wound necessitated! | 
treatment by medical officer. | 
Presidential Unit Cita- ‘Executive Order No. 9050 Any ship, aircraft, or naval units, any Combat only. |...... GO o eccvccvee Do 
tion. of Feb. 6, 1942; General) marine aircraft detachment or high- } | 
Order No. 187 of Feb.) er unit for outstanding performance) 
} | 


8, 1943. | im action on or after Oct. 16, 1941. 





Each additional award, which carries a gratuity, shall entitle the 


Notrs.—A gold star is awarded in lieu of a second award of the same decoration. 
s made, and such 


recipient to further additional pay at the rate of $2 per month from date of the distinguished act or service for which the award 
additional pay shall continue throughout his active service, whether such service shall or shall not be continuous. 
1Relative standing of different degrees with other decorations pending. 
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ACES FOR VICTORY 
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Among them, these nine Marines 
have blasted 127 Japanese flyers 
out of the air. All have shot 
down ten or more Jap planes. 
Foss, Smith, and Carl have 
accounted for sixty-two 
enemy planes, making 
them, in early 1943, 
the top scoring 
fighter pilots in 
the American 
forces. 


ing With the 
» Corps 


MAJOR JOHN F. DOBB 4 P DL. HAROLD W. BAUER 
MAJOR ROBERT E. GAQ ‘ IEUT. JACK E. CONGER 
FIRST LIEUT. EUGENE 4 KENNETH D. FRAZIER 
CAPT. MARION E. CARL MAJOR JOHN L. SMITH 














Russian Tank 






and Antitank 


Tactics 


1. Organization of a Tank Attack 


N a certain sector of the front our [Russian] 

() troops recently smashed an extremely well pre- 

pared German defense system. The enemy had 

made the most of the terrain. They held the village of 

Yulayevo, situated on a height from which they could 

shell the river and the valley in both eastern and south- 
ern directions. 

A church on the village outskirts served as a firing 
position and as an observation point. It bristled with 
machine guns and anti-tank guns. In the southeastern 
corner of the village there were firing positions with 
both machine guns and artillery, and at least three 
bunkers [strongly entrenched positions for a combat 
group]. The sub-sector was garrisoned by an infantry 
regiment. 

The right flank was protected by a powerful system 
of bunkers disposed on slopes running southeast to 
northwest. South of these, easily visible from the east- 
ern bank of the river, was a powerful defense system, 
consisting of a series of mine fields and barbed wire 
entanglements three or four rows deep. 

The enemy had another stronghold in a village from 
which he could also observe and keep the eastern river 
bank under flank fire. But there were fewer firing posi- 
tions in it than in Yulayevo. Wire entanglements two 
or three rows deep had been laid on the approaches to 
the enemy positions. 

The bunkers and firing positions in this defense 
zone formed a system of zones of fire, echeloned in 
depth. There was also a powerful zone of fire in front 
of the defenses. Obstacles were arranged to supple- 
ment the fire zones. Every bunker group formed a com- 
plete system of defense. The enemy attached particular 
importance to this defense system, since its capture 
would have enabled our troops to penetrate to the rear 
of a very strong German sector. 

Our infantry commander decided to destroy one key 
resistance center that had four groups of bunkers. He 
estimated that if we succeeded in this the success of our 
attack would be assured. A tank unit was given the 
job. Rifle units were to go into action with them as 
tank-borne troops and attacking groups. 

Our reconnaissance, the day before the attack, gave 


the tank commander the fullest information about the , 


outline of the German defense system and about the 
positions of the bunkers in the villages. The tank com- 
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mander also had complete details about natural and 
artificial barriers which were not visible from our ob- 
servation point. The tank troops were fully informed 
about the position of both our own and the enemy’s 
mine fields. They knew where all the openings in our 
fields were, their width and how they were marked. 

The unit commander personally saw that the infan- 
trymen, tank-borne troops, and tankmen fully coérdi- 
nated their plans, particularly as regarded targets. Spe- 
cial attention was paid to support for the tanks, as the 
commander foresaw that the Germans might suddenly 
open fire from some woods west of Yulayevo. 

In preparation for the attack, the Soviet troops built 
models of the enemy bunkers wtih various arrange- 
ments of firing slits. On these our tank-borne troops 
practiced the technique of blocking and destroying. 
Each attacking party consisted of ten men and a tank. 

The tank crew knew exactly to which bunkers and 
firing slits they should direct their fire; each tank-borne 
soldier, as he was carried toward the target, had a clear 
mental picture of the dugout or opening into which 
he should throw his grenade. Tank-borne troops and 
tank crews agreed on an exchange of signals to warn 
the tanks to cease fire at the moment when the tank- 
borne soldiers went into the attack. 


T was decided that the battle order of the tanks should 

consist of three waves. The first was to advance 

in deployed formation followed by some infantry with 

guns to support the tanks; the second wave was to ad- 

vance at angle, the third in rows, echeloned to the 
right. 

The commander calculated on simultaneous de- 
struction of the first and second line of bunkers. Each 
attack wave had a definite task and objective to attack; 
but at the same time each was expected to follow up 
and exploit the successes of the wave ahead. 

The first wave consisted of heavy tanks. Its purpose 
was largely reconnaissance; it was supported by artillery 
which, from the moment the tanks left their starting 
point, fired upon the forward bunkers. At later stages of 
the operation the artillery fire was switched to support 
one of the other waves on signals from tank com- 
manders. 

The second wave, divided into three groups each 
having the task of destroying one bunker, followed the 
first at a distance of 500 yards, and carried the tank- 
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Red army skiers riding on sledges and tanks to the advanced lines. 


borne troops. Its task was to destroy any anti-tank guns 
that the first wave might have uncovered in the depth 
of the defenses, and then to attack its assigned bunkers. 
The tank-borne troops were armed with machine guns 
and anti-tank rifles, grenades, and fire-bottles. 

The third wave was similar to the second in compo- 
sition and purpose. It had to extend the progress made 
by the second wave and attack the next line of bunkers. 
If the enemy began to retreat, its mission was to begin 
pursuit, either at the commander's signal or on its own. 

Some riflemen were to go into the attack from the 
starting point, directly after the first wave of tanks. 
Their mission was to support and exploit the successes 
of the second and third waves. 


HE tanks in the first wave advanced in line from 
their starting points. The supporting artillery 
opened fire on the first line of bunkers. When they 
reached the first German defense line, tanks, rifle units, 
and supporting guns opened fire on the anti-tank guns, 
which had disclosed their positions during the advance 
of the heavy tanks. 
The lighter armed tank-borne troops of the second 
wave alighted between 200 and 300 yards from the 
first line of bunkers. The tanks did not halt, but slowed 


down to allow the men to jump off, maintaining fire . 


at the firing slits of the bunkers that the troops were 
attacking, and at firing points on the flanks which inter- 
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fered with the attackers. The tanks carrying the more 
heavily armed troops halted half a minute under cover. 

When the first echelon had advanced to between 
100 and 150 yards of the first line of bunkers, the com- 
mander signalled to the artillery to raise its fire to the 
second line of bunkers, for which the third wave of 
tanks was heading. 

The third wave of tanks followed the second at a 
distance of half a mile. While the third wave was at- 
tacking the second line of bunkers, the attacking in- 
fantry reached the first line and exploited the success of 
the second wave of tanks. The second wave then quickly 
regrouped for a further advance, and moved on the 
third line of bunkers, where the first echelon had com- 
pleted its task. 

Between 30 and 35 minutes after the opening of the 
attack the second wave was already at the approaches 
to the third line of bunkers, firing at the openings. 
Then the tank-borne troops, applying the technique 
they had patiently acquired in practice attacks on 
dummy defenses, rushed the bunkers and showered 
grenades on them. The bunkers in the other lines were 
likewise all wiped out. 

The successive blows by our tanks smashed the whole 
system of German defenses. Over 40 bunkers, dugouts, 
and other firing positions were destroyed. The opera- 
tions cost the Russians only one tank. 

CapTain A. BanopiK. 
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2. Codperation Between Tanks and Sappers 
N° tank attack should be launched unless full infor- 


mation is available about the enemy defenses. Soviet 
sappers obtain this information by means of deep recon- 
naissance. Some of them work as sapper-scouts, as dis- 
tinguished from the sapper engineers. Both branches 
send observers to approach the front of the enemy de- 
fensive position and watch where the Germans place 
their mines and what defense works they build. 

The commanders of the tank and sapper units map 
out the route for the tanks with a detailed chart of the 
enemy's defenses and mine fields before them. Bridges 
and corduroy roads are built to the outer line of the 
enemy defenses and signposts are set up to mark the 
route. 

It must be admitted that we do not always prepare 
tank attacks as carefully as we should. Close coérdina- 
tion is sometimes lacking between tank troops and 
sappers. That is why most of Captain Kirsanov’s tanks 

ot stuck when going into the attack, before they 
reached the perimeter of the enemy's defenses. 

It would not have happened if Kirsanov himself and 
Potailliny, the chief of the engineers, had attended to 
the essential preliminaries and laid proper roads for the 
tanks. As it was, the mistake had to be corrected in the 
course of the battle. 

Lieutenants Kopalov and Pryakhin, of the sapper 
unit, selected three routes. After dark, working under 
enemy fire, their men made brushwood roads and built 
four bridges. In the morning the tanks moved forward 
accompanied by the sappers armed with mine detectors 
and explosives. 

Whenever the column reached a mine field it halted; 
the sappers jumped from the leading tank and put the 
mines out of action. They blasted away the steep walls 
of German anti-tank ditches and laid fascines which 
enable the machine to proceed. 

The wisdom of including sappers in tank attacks has 
been proved over and over again. They must be prop- 
erly protected—carried inside the tanks wherever pos- 
sible, or else securely hidden behind the turrets. 

In a recent offensive operation we took a sapper along 
with us in our tank. When we came to a mine field he 
hopped out and with the aid of two other men put 15 
anti-tank mines out of action. While they were doing 
the job the tanks neutralized the enemy’s machine-gun 
nests, automatic riflemen, and anti-tank guns. 

Our tank unit had a sapper reserve which proved 
extremely useful when the machines had forced their 
way into the enemy defenses. Retiring before our tanks 
and infantry, the Germans hastily strewed mines with- 
out special concealment among the thick grass, bushes, 
and growing crops. The sappers went forward. They 
put 250 mines out of action and set up beacons along 
the main routes of the advance, indicating safe passages 
for the tanks. 

During their retreat the Germans mined a bridge, 
which blew up as soon as the leading Soviet tank began 
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to cross. The machine remained undamaged, however, 
and proceeded on its way across the wreckage. Captain 
Kremnev hurried along with a platoon of sappers and 
quickly erected a makeshift bridge. Where the roads 
were bad they laid logs about two feet apart, and also 
ready-made mats about four or five yards long and a 
yard wide. Mayor F. Asouin. 


3. Infantry Tactics Against Tanks 


_ Germans are still attempting to throw masses of 
tanks into battle. All branches of the Red Army co- 
ordinate in the defense against the enemy Panzers. An 
important rdle is played by the infantry, which clashes 
directly with the enemy’s tanks. Experience shows that 
the various types of weapons employed by Soviet in- 
fantrymen enable them not only to repel tank attacks, 
but also to attack eneiny infantry behind the tanks. 
An essential condition for success is the correct 
organization of anti-tank defense of infantry units. 
This is how the problem was solved in certain Soviet 





Tank de- 
stroyers directing fire at a Nazi tank. 


The Southwestern front. 
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When tanks operate with infantry they usually form a separate marching column to- 
gether with ski detachments. Each tank usually takes on board from three to five skiers. 


rifle units. On the routes menaced by tanks special de- 
fense centers were formed, composed of anti-tank guns, 
riflemen, and tank destroyer groups armed with hand- 
grenades and fire-bottles. The anti-tank guns opened 
fire before the tanks came within range of rifle fire. As 
the tanks approached, the rifles went into action, aim- 
ing at the most vulnerable spots on the enemy tanks and 
supported the fire of the anti-tank guns. 

In the meantime tank destroyer groups got ready to 
meet the enemy. Each group selected a particular tank 
for destruction, and set it afire with fire-bottles. The 
tank destroyers covered the positions of the anti-tank 
guns and riflemen, enabling them to maneuver as nec- 
essary. 

In some units this system of anti-tank defense is 
supplemented by mobile patrols of one or two sappers 
armed with anti-tank mines, and one rifleman armed 
with semi-automatic rifle or submachine-gun. On roads 
where tank movements are most likely to occur, the 
patrols select positions to mine. They then take up an 
observation post under cover. 

As soon as the movement of enemy tanks is reported 
the sappers swiftly lay the mines, level the ground and 
withdraw to cover. If the tank hits a mine and its crew 
tries to climb out, the rifleman goes into action against 
the enemy tankmen. Such patrols are especially useful 
between anti-tank mine fields or in sectors where the 


terrain will permit only single tanks to penetrate. 

That is only one of the many possible methods 
adopted by Soviet infantry to combat enemy tanks. The 
anti-tank rifle is an infantry weapon which has proved 
its worth in action. Though light in weight, it effectively 
pierces the armor plating of medium and light tanks. 
Its rapid fire is capable of disabling two or even three 
machines at very close range. 


pee initiative and boldness of infantrymen are qual- 
ities of exceptional importance in anti-tank engage- 
ments. Courage and determination often enable even a 
single fighter to accomplish much. 

The following incident was observed in a recent 
battle. A Soviet unit was defending a village when 
suddenly three German tanks appeared. It was evident 
that the enemy had the upper hand. 

Taking stock of the threatening danger, Sergeant 
Makarenko crept toward the tanks and hurled a bunch 
of hand-grenades under the treads of the leading ma- 
chine. The tank was brought to a standstill and its 
crew, not realizing immediately what had happened, 
opened the hatch. The sergeant then hurled a grenade 
through the open hatch. There was another explosion 
and the tank burst into flames. 

The crew of the remaining two tanks tried to ma- 
chine-gun Makarenko. The sergeant ran close up to the 
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“Tank destroyers”—men of an extermi- 
nation battalion undergoing field drills. 








two men that has taken up a firing 
position in a demolished building 
someplace on the Southwestern front. 


t A Red army antitank rifle crew of 


Sovfoto pictures. 





AThe Southwestern Front. Fascist 
tank set on fire with incendiary 
bottles hurled by tank destroyers. 
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In the Northern Caucasus a tank- 
borne party of automatic rifle- 
men sets*out on an operation. 
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tanks, so close that he was out of reach of the machine 
guns. This threw the Nazis into a fury. One of them 
opened the hatch and cocked his pistol. Makarenko re- 
plied with another grenade through the hatch. 

Two comrades hastened to Makarenko’s assistance. 
The third tank drove to one side and began to spray 
the street with bullets. Makarenko took a bunch of 
hand-grenades from the other men and started boldly 
for his third victim. The grenades went flying under 
the treads; the disabled tank came to a halt and the 
crew surrendered. Cotone- Rizin. 


Artillery Fire Against Enemy Tanks 
i in KS are the main striking force of the Hitlerite 


armies. Therefore, the most important task of Soviet 
troops is the skillful employment of all active and 
passive anti-tank weapons in the struggle against Ger- 
man panzers. Soviet artillery plays the main part in this 
struggle. In order to be able to carry out his task the 
artillery commander must carefully study the ground so 
as to know from which direction the tanks are most 
likely to appear, and to organize an all-round defense. 

The fiht against tanks will be successful only if 
every gunner has a practical knowledge of the tactics 
of the enemy tank units, their favorite maneuvers, out- 
flanking, pincer movements and infiltration on flanks, 
and a thorough knowledge of the gaps between our 
units and of the enemy dispositions. 

The success of the artillery against a tank attack de- 
pends on the extent gunners have been trained to shoot 
at moving targets, both direct fire and from behind 
cover. In this connection the battle for Danilovka is 
interesting. 

Air reconnaissance reported that about 30 kilometres 
from Soviet positions a large enemy tank column was 
seen moving. The superiority was on the side of the 
Germans. Soviet units had the advantage of their artil- 
lery being previously placed in favorable position. 
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Every gun had an excellent field of fire. Mutual sup- 
port of guns, well equipped gun positions, and the cool- 
ness and courage of the commanders and the men de- 
termined the outcome of the battle. Twenty-nine Ger- 
man tanks were destroyed. The gun crew under Lieu- 
tenant Lisin destroyed nine tanks. 

Experience has shown that the effect of fire and ma- 
neuverability of the guns depends to a considerable ex- 
tent on the equipment of the gun positions, their cam- 
ouflage, and the promptness with which they open fire. 
It is best to open fire at 400, 600 or 700 yards, depend- 
ing on the calibre of the guns and the nature of the 
ground. 

Ability to hit moving targets is of the greatest im- 
portance. Gunners must be trained in the art of quickly 
applying range and deflection correction based on spot- 
ting done by an equally trained observer. 

It is very important to remember the methods in 
conducting fire on the tanks during various phases of 
the battle. If the enemy tanks are in large numbers 
and have broken through the defenses, then -inde- 
pendent fire must immediately be opened. First of all, 
fire must be opened on that tank which can do the 
greatest damage to our infantry or even to the guns 
themselves. 

As each tank has been knocked out, immediately 
transfer the fire to others. Careful watch must be kept 
on the knocked out tanks, as they have a habit of sud- 
denly coming to life again. It is very important to be 
able to take immediate advantage of the moment when 
the tanks are turning or have got stuck on some ob- 
stacle and exposed their vulnerable parts. 

Success in battle against tanks is decided by the cour- 
age and determination of each gun crew, plus the ability 
to conduct accurate fire. Enemy tanks are not terrifying 
to artillerymen who know their business, and who 
know how to combine knowledge with war experience 
and courage. Guarps Major Azarov. 


The Russian Soldier 


Nothing is farther from the truth than the opinion sometimes 
heard abroad that Russian soldiers are of a simple, childlike character 
and blindly obey orders. Equally unfounded is the belief that the 
country’s great resources of manpower make the High Command 
extravagant in using troops. The single-mindedness of the Red Army 
man is not simplicity. He is alert-minded, with all attention focussed 
on the aim of fighting, and his mind is clear of all doubts.—RaLpu 
Parker, in The Man Who Stopped Hitler. 























A Five-Platoon Company 


By Captain Norman R. Nickerson, U. $. Marine Corps Paratroops 


régimes have felt the advantages of decentraliza- 

tion of authority and control. As wars have passed 
from the one extreme—static, to the other extreme—a 
highly mobile affair, the assignment of integral units on 
separate missions has developed. Men no longer fight as 
an uncodrdinated mass. There has been a continual 
breaking down process, splitting the mass into small, 
compact, combat units which could be codrdinately em- 
ployed. This breakdown has led to continued change in 
the structure of combat units, and it has been furthered 
by detailing unit commanders to share in the total re- 
sponsibility. Such delegation of trust has led to more 
efficient and mobile armies. 

In recent years some countries have developed this 
decentralization down to include the company; notably 
Japan, Germany, and England’s commandos. They have 
endeavored to make the organic foundation of the com- 
pany such that, if need be, it could be employed as an 
independent, successful, striking unit. It has been their 
underlying desire that the company be able to handle 
many missions alone, without the necessity of calling 
on the battalion for support. 

We are still clinging to many ideas which were de- 
veloped as the result of trench warfare. Companies 
still look to battalion for 81mm. support; the special 
weapons company holds all of the heavy machine guns, 
and when employed in the field they are generally at- 
tached to the companies. Officers of the special weap- 
ons company are often prone to voice the opinion that 
company commanders do not make the proper disposi- 
tion of the machine guns. In many cases this is prob- 
ably true; because on an attack it is generally at the 
last minute that they are attached, and the company 
commander builds up a philosophy of continually 
thinking how he will employ his company in accord- 
ance with its organic makeup. 

In the two months that our organization fought the 
Japs, both on the offensive and on the defensive, we 
found the Japanese company an integral striking unit. 
Each company carried plenty of machine guns, mortars, 
and pyrotechnics. Because the Nip hasn’t the fire power 
that we have, he has developed some sensible fighting 
tactics from his standpoint. The common conception 
that he has thrown out the book is distinctly not true. 
Envelopment and infiltration are older than the book. 
But it might be said that the Japs have made some 
worthwhile contributions. They fight at night because 
they feel that Americans bivouac and sleep at night; 
and it is needless to emphasize that infiltration and en- 
velopment are widely practiced. 

It is customary for the Japanese to use plenty of 
roman candles to indicate your flanks and to point out 
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their direction of attack; they will use plenty of excel- 
lent parachute flares to light up and indicate your battle 
lines; they employ plenty of fire-crackers, smoke pots, 
and noises in their intended bewildering attacks; they 
will harness machine guns in trees and aimlessly fire 
over your heads to get you to commit your automatic 
weapons and then, at 10 feet away, a few Japs will 
start tossing grenades and one machine-gun squad will, 
at least, be temporarily out of action. They fight a dis- 
tinctly psychological war. Native chants of poems or 
national songs will be started back at battalion or com- 
pany headquarters, and the chant is carried right up 
to the front line troops to give them courage and spirit. 
Many of their troops know and speak English, and 
you can count on them using every ruse known to man. 
Therefore, American troops should endeavor to use the 
maximum amount of slang in all communications. 


OME of the Jap tactics are sound. These we should 
adopt, but we should not stop there; we must be 
constantly searching for practical innovations of our 
own. The Japs fear night fighting, yet they fight at 
night. They know Sunday is our sacred day, so they in- 
variably will pick a Sunday for a big assault. The Jap 
has been beaten at night; and all along the line, we must 
constantly be thinking how to outsmart him. 

In the past few years we have made some construc- 
tive changes in the right direction. One of the best 
changes was the addition of a fourth platoon to a com- 
pany. It presented the company commander with a 
weapon of opportunity, the 60mm. mortar. He no long- 
er had to call to battalion for 81mm. support and then 
wait for his place in the priority list to appear. It also 
gave the company commander some light machine guns, 
and this was practical for they were organic; he could 
figure on how he would use them, and their mobility 
also facilitated quick employment. 

As the 60mm. mortar has proven itself as a company 
commander's weapon of opportunity, I am suggesting 
a fifth platoon which might be called the company 
commander’s platoon of opportunity. 

The fifth platoon should consist entirely of specialists. 
The men should be hand-picked for intelligence and 
for the physical qualifications necessary for rugged 
work. These men must be able to handle independent 
missions by themselves; and they will be missions of 
great danger, trust, and responsibility. 

This platoon should have four squads, with a capably 
trained lieutenant as platoon leader; the second in com- 
mand should be a gunnery sergeant or the company’s 
best platoon sergeant. All squads should have sergeant 
squad leaders. 

The first squad would be the demolition squad. It is 
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recommended that it be a 15 man squad (squad leader 
included). This would enable the squad to perform as 
two combat units of eight and seven men, or as three 
combat teams of five, in addition to its employment as 
an effective single unit. 

The squad’s organic arms should provide half the 
squad with light, short, automatic weapons, preferably 
the Thompson submachine gun or the Reising gun 
(with wooden stock); the other half should be armed 
with Johnson or M1 rifles. All should be armed with 
the pistol as a supplementary weapon. 

The additional equipment that the squad must carry 
should include TNT, TNT putty, No. 8 tetryl caps, 
wire, fuse, thermite, prima cord, two blasting machines, 
fuse lighters, loose buckshot, gasoline for molotov cock- 
tails, plenty of rope, and some of the small trapping 
smoke units. 

Modern warfare has been characterized, wherever 
possible, by the movement of military forces through 
the correct avenues of approach; that is, where cover and 
concealment offer the maximum protection. Yet pill 
boxes still exist, man-made defensive obstacles have 
been improved, city and village fighting has become 
fiercer than ever before; and an effective fighting ma- 
chine must consider all of these factors. 


f eae Japanese have, in the past few years, been in- 
variably on the attack. It seems that they have for- 
gotten how to defend—or, more correctly, perhaps they 
have never known. The Japanese, when hit, will invari- 
ably resort to any available cave, pill box, dugout, or 
building, even to the extent that they will give up a stra- 
tegic position. There is no surrendering; they will stay 
there in an attempt to impose their toll Il until their last 
breath. This case presents one example where this squad 
could effectively be put to work. Other examples are for 
blowing up bridges, ammunition dumps, artillery 
pieces, railroad rails, searchlights and so on. On the of- 
fensive they could also prepare bangalore torpedoes for 
wrecking barbed wire. Defensively, they could rig up 
any of the hundreds of types of booby traps, which 
would play hell with the enemy as he attempted to at- 
tack by day or at night. 

Practical demolition kits, with a design similar to the 
medical kits made for the U. S. Marine Corps Para- 
troops, would facilitate the transportation of the demo- 
lition material. This kit is worn on the chest, held to- 

ether by lift-o-dot fasteners, and unfolded in the 
sa of an apron. Immediate access to the demolition 
material, as well as a decrease in burden, constitute the 
foundations for the recommendation. 

The second squad should be a pyrotechnics squad 
(sergeant squad leader included in ten man squad). 
They should carry plenty of roman candles, smoke pots, 
fire-crackers, incendiary arrows, parachute flares, and 
flare dischargers. The squad leader and assistant squad 
leader should be armed with tommy guns; four other 


men of the squad should be equipped with Johnson or 
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MI rifles; the remaining three men should carry sawed- 
off shot guns. The men carrying tommy guns and shot 
guns should be armed with the pistol as a supple- 
mentary weapon. 

The time is short at hand when we will be pushing 
the attack around the clock. We will be in a position 
to give the Japanese plenty of their own medicine. 
There is no question that pyrotechnics have their tacti- 
cal as well as psychological value. On the defense at 
night, pyrotechnics can be employed as a counter 
measure. Parachute flares, incendiary arrows, roman 
candles, fire crackers, and smoke pots could be used to 
advantage, even to the extent of completely knocking 
out all of the enemy’s psychological advantage and 
converting it in our favor. These pyrotechnics could, in 
addition to their tactical employment, be used more ex- 
tensively as a means of communication between ground 
troops as well as between air and ground forces. 

The third squad should be a flame-thrower squad. 
Their possibilities of employment need no elaboration. 
This ten man squad, with sergeant squad leader in- 
cluded, should be equipped half with tommy guns, 
half with Johnson or M1 rifles; the former to carry 
pistols as auxiliary weapons. (It might be emphasized 
that about 800 Japanese cornered and wiped out on 
Guadalcanal by one of our Marine regiments, were 
well supplied with flame throwers.) This squad should 
also carry two grenade dischargers, not of the rifle gre- 
nade type as they are too bulky and impractical. We 
should have one similar to the Japanese grenade dis- 
charger; it looks like a 60mm. mortar minus the bipod 
and the plate, and it is adjustable for distance. 

The fourth squad should be a snipers’ squad. This 
fifteen man squad (sergeant squad leader included) 
should be armed with Johnson or M1 rifles with tele- 
scopic sights. In addition they should all be equipped 
with tree climbing spurs. The training of this squad 
should include their development of a finer knowledge 
of scouting and patrolling, compass work, sketching, 
map reading, correct observation and its record, and all 
should be fine rifle shots. This squad could be used to 
advantage as a reconnaissance patrol; they could per- 
form in support of any of the other squads of the pla- 
toon, or with the platoon as a whole. On the attack or 
in defense their employment as snipers would be most 
effective. Snipers in jungle warfare are effective as 
well as bewildering and, after a period of time, they 
do have their effects on the morale of any unit. 

The increase in mobility of war has led to many difh- 
culties which will never be ironed out completely. The 
methods and means of communication have been con- 
stantly changed, and yet no method has ever been 
wholly satisfactory. 

It is because of the nature of jungle warfare that I am 
recommending that we become greater exponents of 

pyrotechnics as a means of communication. The laying 
of wire, often, is neither practical nor possible. 

Many times the small portable radios are employed 
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by battalions in attack. To insure a working knowledge 
of these, six men from the snipers’ squad should be 
trained in frequency, function, nomenclature, repair, 
and the operation of the particular sets employed by the 
battalion. For such an operation, they would be attached 
to each of the five platoons and one to company head- 
quarters. This training would eliminate last minute in- 
struction and might prove the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. 

I have seen the need for the fifth platoon. Through 
necessity, we were forced to resort to older methods of 
fighting, and because of this many of our men are not 
living today. How many more will meet the same fate 
before we change our methods? So many times com- 
panies are called upon to perform independent jobs. 
Let's equip companies to be able to be an individual, in- 
tegral, fighting unit, so that, when the time comes, a 
company commander can accept a mission, and meet it 
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alone in the most expeditious manner. At the same time, 
the company should become a more efficient counter- 
part of the battalion. 

The Japanese have been taught that it is an honor to 
kill or to die in hand-to-hand combat. They believe it. 
Psychologically, such teaching is beneficial, for it gives 
them the desire to get in and mix it. Tactically, it is 
poor. The Nips have been easy to discipline and are 
well disciplined. But, once they have been given an 
order, due to their psychological and disciplinary train- 
ing they will carry it through to the man, even if it 
means that their unit will be totally wiped out. Indi- 
vidual initiative has been completely stifled. 

Whereas we fight to live, the Japanese fight to die, 
and it is that philosophy which will speed up their de- 
feat. We should resolve to improve our methods in order 
that we may more expeditiously bring the Japanese to 
their inevitable end. 


U. S. Army Air Forces photo. 


BOMBING THE NAZIS OUT OF AFRICA 
Harbor installations at the important Axis supply port of Sfax, Tunisia, are battered from the air by Allied bombers. 
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“They Also Serve. . .” 


S in every war in which our country has been en- 
gaged, Marines have done—and are doing—a su- 
perlative job in this war. To those of us in this 

country there is a thrill that comes every time we pick 
up a paper and read of the exploits of our fellow- 
Marines overseas, a feeling of pride and satisfaction 
every time there is news of a new citation of our units 
or of individual officers and enlisted personnel. 

But there is sometimes a feeling of disappointment 
and frustration, too. All of us would like to be “over 
there,” whether it be in the Southwest Pacific, in 
Alaska, in North Africa, or wherever there may be 
action—genuine combat with the Japs or with the 
Nazis. That’s what we're in the service for, and that’s 
what's going to win this war. 

Why, then, should some of us be assigned to routine 
jobs remote from the field of combat and sometimes 
with little apparent bearing on the principal war effort? 
Why must we be forever drilling troops at some inland 
post, or holding down desk jobs at headquarters, or 
filling out endless forms, or going to military schools, 
or languishing on some semi-tropical island where the 
nearest thing to an enemy plane is an over-sized mos- 
quito? These thoughts are natural, and they constantly 
arise to plague the fighting man when he is not able to 
be about the task for which he is trained, and which he 
is ready and eager to undertake. 

So strong is this feeling that we know of one de- 
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partment at headquarters where, at the farewell party 
for one of the staff at last assigned to combat duty, his 
fellow-officers solemnly unveiled a service flag with 
one blue star! 

Somebody has said that war is 95% boredom and 5% 
acute fear. Be that as it may, not all of us can be per- 
forming feats of valor, glamorous in retrospect if not 
in the doing, all of the time. Troops have to be trained. 
Orders have to be written. Reports have to be made. 
Lessons have to be learned. Island bases have to be 
manned. All of these are vital parts of the war effort. 
The 95% boredom is as necessary as the 5% fear—and 
he who has never experienced either of these emotions 
is a paragon, or a liar. 

For many of us, the appropriate motto is, “They also 
serve who only stand and wait.” It is implicit in our 
larger motto, “Semper fidelis.”. And perhaps we can 
gain some comfort from these words of Lieutenant 
General Brehon B. Somervell, written to Major Gen- 
eral Olmstead on the first anniversary of the Army’s 
Service of Supply: 

“There is little glamor or glory in the work you and 
I are doing. We all would prefer to be in combat. All 
of us cannot be there. Our satisfaction must come from 
a personal sense of work well done each day—to the 
realization that our work must be done well if the 
fight is to be won.” 

VSaeee See 


“Flying With the Marine Corps” 

E congratulate the Division of Aviation for its 

new booklet, Flying With the Marine Corps. 
Prepared under the direction of Captain T. J. O'Mara, 
it is directed to the hundreds of aviaiton cadets, to in- 
terest them in selecting Marine aviation. Beautifully 
illustrated, with many full-page color plates (some of 
which we hope to reproduce in later issues of the 
GazeTreE), it tells in vivid and attractive manner the 
story of the Marine Corps generally, and especially of 
Marine aviation. 

Marine aviators made their first bid for glory in this 
war at Wake Island, in a heroic effort against over- 
whelming odds. In the appropriately titled “Unfinished 
Chapter” of this booklet the story is told—how the Ma- 
rine flyers, with never more than four planes in the air, 
flew into masses of 24 to 41 Jap planes day after day, 
shooting down at least six of them, sinking a light 
cruiser and a submarine, and sending more warships 
limping back to their base. 

These new cadets are the flyers of tomorrow, who 
will finish that chapter as the Marine Corps intends 
to finish it. Captain O’Mara and his associates have 
done a fine job in providing them with this valuable 
and attractive piece of indoctrination literature. 
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Round-the-Clock Bombing 


MA GENERAL IRA C. EAKER, commanding 
the 8th U. S. Air Force, explained, in reply to 
critics, the reason for the R.A.F. bombing mostly at 
night and our bombers in England operating mostly in 
the daytime. The British, he states, have the proper 
equipment and are trained for night bombing. Our 
forces are equipped for daylight bombing and are 
especially trained in that. The division of duties be- 
tween the two air forces is a deliberate arrangement to 
set up “round-the-clock” bombing. This forces the Ger- 
mans to defend 24 hours a day and permits the Allies to 
take on targets most suitable to both kinds of bombing, 
and in their own specialty, and thus cause the maxi- 
mum destructive effect. The Germans are forced to use 
three shifts to do the ARP work and man the defenses, 
thus forcing the enemy to use several hundred thousand 
more men and keep them out of the field forces or war 
industries. The R.A.F. make the Nazis keep night 
fighter squadrons all over the bombed area, and our air 
force make them maintain a large day fighter force. 
yer 
The Military Review 


E note with interest that the Military Review, 

published by the Command and General Staff 
School of the Army at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., is 
hereafter to be published monthly instead of quarterly, 
at $3.00 a year. 

Under the able editorship of Colonel F. M. Barrows, 
with the assistance of Captain Joseph Dasher and Lieu- 
tenant Don E. Gribble, the Military Review has 
achieved a remarkably high standard. Not only does it 
present many interesting original articles on military 
subjects, but its translations and digests of articles from 
foreign military publications are of exceptional value. 
The facilities of the Command and General Staff 
School are fully utilized for the selection and transla- 
tion of this material, which is taken from enemy as well 
as Allied and neutral sources. (An appropriately titled 
article by Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, “Extrication 
from Combat: Retreat,” appeared in a recent issue.) 
Another valuable reference feature is a classified sub- 
ject index to about 60 leading military and general 
periodicals, including THe Marine Cores Gazerre. 

a ee 
War Prisoner Carries On 
Oe Marine Corps officer in a Japanese prison camp 
still manages to carry on an important part of his 
work—the training of new Marines to do their share in 
smashing the Japanese power. He is Major Luther 
A. Brown, USMC, taken prisoner by the Japs in the 
Philippine Islands. And his continuing work is The 
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Marine's Handbook, published by the U. S. Naval 
Institute (40 cts.), an invaluable tool for officers and 
enlisted personnel. Now in its seventh edition, it has 
been revised in accordance with the new manual of 
arms and infantry drill regulations, and in addition 
two useful sections have been added, dealing with rifle 
and pistol marksmanship. Thousands of copies of this 
useful handbook have been sold—and some day the 
lessons contained in it will be a potent factor in freeing 
the Philippines and other Jap-occupied lands, and in 
securing the release of such prisoners of war as may 
survive. We hope Major Brown may be among them, 
to see this most practical fruit of his efforts. 


q y vy 


Brevities 


UR first bi-monthly issue was very well received. 

Thanks to all of you who have written so appreci- 
atively. Many of your letters are entirely too compli- 
mentary—like the one from a lieutenant colonel who 
writes: “The current issue of THe Marine Corps 
GazeTre so far surpasses any previous issue I’ve seen 
in my 20 years in the Corps that I can’t help but write 
you anote. . . . Congratulations, and keep ’em coming 
out!” Thank you, Colonel; we'll keep ’em rolling. 


BELIEVE IT or not, our circulation has nearly tripled 
since the beginning of the year. And we're just begin- 
ning our membership drive. Won't you get a new mem- 
ber of the Association, at $2.00 a year? If we get 
enough membership—and we're well on the way—we 
hope to make the Gazetre a monthly magazine. 


Tue Leatherneck—a fine service magazine, by the 
way—gives as its latest interpretation of WAVES’ ini- 
tials: “Women Are Very Essential—Sometimes.” Sounds 
skeptical to us. And the Leatherneck adds: “Wonder 
what they'll think up for USMCWR?” Well, how 
about this: “Useful Sister Marines Can Work—Really.” 


SPEAKING of Sister Marines, did you hear this one? 
A certain commanding officer was notified that his post 
was about to be visited by the group of WR officers that 
recently toured Marine bases. “Whatinell’s the Corps 
coming to,” he growled, “First they send us dogs and 
now women.” But he felt better about it when the dele- 
gation arrived, and by the time they left he was willing 
to admit they were real Marines. 


Cominc BACK to the Gazerre—we want to add a 
Correspondence section. Write us what's on your mind. 
Boosts, slams, suggestions, or general grousing are all 
welcome—within limits. Please keep your letters short 
—not over 250 words—and sign your full name and 
rank. We'll try to publish a selection of the best letters 


in our next issue and thereafter. 








The Luftwaffe 


By the Editor 


HEN the reader recalls the devastating attacks 

that were made by the German air forces dur- 

ing the earlier stages of the war, and then 
notes the more or less minor part they have played in 
recent operations—how the Luftwaffe has been more 
often than not conspicuous by its absence—he will likely 
be interested in a late survey of the strength and distri- 
bution and the present conditions that face the much 
vaunted Nazi air force. The following appraisal of that 
organization is compiled from recently published writ- 
ings which appear to present a fairly accurate picture 
as of the end of 1942. Excepting the fact that Germany 
is probably producing new improved types of planes, 
the general situation for her air force has probably not 
improved thus far during 1943. 

After three years of war, the Luftwaffe finds its air 
forces operating from the Arctic Circle to northern 
Africa, and from the Russian front to the limit of flight 
of its heaviest planes over the Atlantic. It is not only 
fighting on all of those fronts but at times operates 
deep into Allied countries. It is obviously not large 
enough in plane strength, ground facilities, and_per- 
sonnel to operate effectively in all of its extended 
theatres of operations. 

During the past year its average monthly losses against 
the British and Americans were estimated to be from 
350 to 500 planes per month, while the losses on the 
Russian front were not far short of 1,000 per month. 
If the German flyers are of only average ability, we 
may assume that they have a large number of opera- 
tional casualties and therefore the total average month- 
ly losses, including crashes, accidents, and the like, were 
probably close to 2,000 combat and transport planes. 
The average monthly output, controlled by Germany, 
is estimated to be about 2,500 planes of all types. Ger- 
many has to have a vast pilot replacement training pro- 
gram and will require at least one-third of its total plane 
production for training and utility planes, leaving less 
than 1,700 produced for operational use. 

It was estimated that the Luftwaffe had 5,900 opera- 
tional type planes in use at the end of 1942. This was 
probably several hundred less than at the beginning of 
the Russian campaign. These operating planes are dis- 
tributed to five air fleets, two night fighter divisions, 
and some lesser units. Of the total number of planes, 
about one-half assigned to 2% air fleets were on the 
Russian Front, and approximately two-fifths assigned 
also to 2% fleets, were on the southern and western 
fronts; the remainder was scattered over German-held 
Europe trying to keep down the RAF and American 
bombing raids. The above figures do not take into ac- 
count planes in local and general reserve or training 


and transport planes. The total number of all types 
and for all uses and in reserve was estimated between 
32,000 and 38,000. A great many of the units of the 
German air force can be readily shifted from one area 
to another. But several hundred planes based in Nor- 
way to intercept American and British convoys deliver- 
ing supplies to Russia were camouflaged for winter use 
and equipped with skis; they could not be readily 
shifted to other fronts. 

At the head of the air forces is the Air Ministry with 
Reichsmarshall Hermann Goering in the driver's seat. 
Goering’s leading lieutenant is General-Feldmarshall 
Erhard Milch, a highly competent Jew whom the Nazis 
have made into an Aryan for the good of the party and 
the Luftwaffe. Milch had extensive experience in the 
Luftthansa prior to the war. 

The First Air Fleet covers the Baltic and the north- 
ern part of the Russian front. It is commanded by a 
bomber pilot of World War I by the name of Alfred 
Keller, a Prussian officer of the old school. He is a fol- 
lower of General Douhet’s theory of annihilation by 
bombing, but thinks that no such program should be 
started unless it can be carried through to its logical 
conclusion in a very short time. His air fleet supported 
the drive on Leningrad in 1941, but his bombing of 
that city failed to produce the desizes effect. Keller has 
not been given enough equipment on his part of the 
Russian front during the past winter; this possibly ac 
counts for some of the Russian successes. 

The Second Air Fleet, under General-Feldmarshall 
Albert Kesselring, operates in the Mediterranean area. 
He is one of the best Luftwaffe generals and has been 
very successful, but does not always get along with 
Rommel. At the beginning of this year Kesselring had 
under his command about 1,300 planes, including all 
German units and the Italian Air Force. His fleet is 
divided into three units, operating in Africa, in Sicily, 
and in southern Italy. His most outstanding lieutenant 
is Generaloberst Bruno Lorzer, who commands the 
air corps in southern Italy. Lorzer was an ace in World 
War I, and was credited with shooting down 44 planes. 
He commanded an air division during the attack on 
Poland at the beginning of the present war. 

The Third Fleet faces Great Britain and is stationed 
mostly in the low countries and in France. Our Amer- 
ican Air Force is having a great many contacts with its 
squadrons. The Third Fleet is probably the best 
equipped large German air unit. It has the latest fighter 
planes as well as the newest bombers. It is commanded 
by General-Feldmarshall Hugo Sperrle. It was esti- 
mated that Sperrle had about 400 active fighters and 
200 first-line bombers in his fleet in December, 1942. 
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Sperrle i is not one of the old othcer caste, but being the 
son of a brewer he resorts to being a bully to impress 
his command with his importance. He is reported to 
have a good staff to help put him across. It is reported 
that he was against the bombing of open cities at the 
beginning of the war for the reason that it would bring 
the United States into the conflict. His command in- 
cludes two famous fighter outfits, the “Richthofen 
Geschwader” and the Schlageter Fighter Group. It also 
has several night-fighter squadrons stationed in the in- 
terior to oppose the mass night bomber raids. 

The Fourth Air Fleet covers the southern Russian 
front and is reported to have a strength of approximate- 
ly 2,500 machines—more than any other feet. It is com- 
posed of two regular air corps, a third corps of Axis as- 
sociated countries’ air forces, and the famous Richt- 
hofen Nahkampf Fliegerkorps, a select fighter outfit. 
The select fighter unit is commanded by a cousin of 
the famous Baron von Richthofen, leading German ace 
of World War I, whose “circus” of red-nosed planes 
was often seen over the Western front. The present 
Richthofen, who also commands the Fourth Fleet, is 
Germany’s leading exponent of dive bombing. This 
worked exceeding well in Poland and in the West, but 
later Richthofen’s dive bombers took a beating from 
the RAF while operating over England. The Flieger- 
korps has played a leading part in many battles and is 
considered to be among the best fighter outfits of the 
Luftwaffe. One of its outstanding successes occurred 
during the storming of Sebastopol. 

The Fifth Air Fleet, the smallest of all, operates in 
the far North along the front from Norway to Mur- 
mansk and on the Finnish front. It is commanded by 
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Generaloberst Hans-Jurgen Stumpff, a polished officer, 
without too much air experience. His main job has been 
to cut the Allies’ line of communication to northern 
Russia, but thanks to his usually having too little equip- 
ment, he has not been entirely successtul. Stumpff has 
less than 1,000 planes of all types. His fleet is equipped 
primarily for action against ships, having mostly tor- 
pedo bombers, dive bombers, and medium bombers. 

Since the step-up in bombing Germany started, the 
Luftwaffe has been forced to devote more and more 
attention to purely defensive tactics. It has formed new 
night-fighter squadrons to operate inside of Germany. 
Not only have many of the best fighter pilots been 
diverted to fight the Allied bombers, but a substantial 
part of the newest equipment has been assigned to 
that task. 

Another separate unit of the German air force, which 
has attracted considerable attention, is its parachute 
division, which played a conspicuous part in the in- 
vasion of Holland and of Crete. It is reported to have 
lost heavily in the latter operation, and not much has 
been heard about it since. It was once reported on the 
Russian front acting as an infantry division. 

The Luftwaffe is no doubt strained in carrying out 
its vast range of duties, but it is not near to the end of 
its fighting ability. A part of its recent lack of fight 
may be due to a shift-over to new types of planes and 
the saving of its strength for an expected Allied inva- 
sion. It probably has some surprises for the Allies dur- 
ing the coming months, but since Allied construction 
of planes is at least double the maximum production 
of the Axis powers, this factor should in time count 
against the Luftwaffe. 











Defense of An Airdrome 


By Lieutenant Colonel Paul B. Nelson 
Army Coast Artillery Corps 


HE following tentative detailed principles for the 

employment of antiaircraft artillery troops in air- 

drome and small area defense are presented for 
consideration. They are evolved from observations and 
reports on current and past military operations abroad. 
For sake of simplicity in presentation and due to its 
parallel application to small area defenses, the defense 
of an airdrome will be used as an example of limited 
area defense. 

Primary Considerations. The primary mission of 
antiaircraft elements in airdrome defense, is to protect 
vital airdrome areas from attack by hostile aircraft. 

Secondary missions for antiaircraft elements may be 
defense measures against land, seaborne and airborne 
elements. 

Careful coérdination of both air and ground defense 
means to insure mutual codperation in both antiaircraft 
and ground defense missions is essential. 

Operational contro! of antiaircraft elements in close 
coéperation with locally based air elements is impera- 
tive. It should consist essentially of measures to protect 
friendly aircraft in flight. Close liaison by and between 
all antiaircraft and air force echelons and the devel- 
opment of mutual confidence is essential to the elimi- 
nation of friction and to the development of locally 
adaptable recognition and control procedure. 

Airdrome Defense. The antiaircraft defense of an 
airdrome, whether a single landing strip with temporary 
mobile servicing facilities and dispersal areas or an 
elaborate multirunway air base with extensive perma- 
nent service, utility, supply and repair facilities, differs 
only in the degree and strength of the means employed. 
The tactical principles are the same. 

The sequence of developments to be considered in 
the execution of a balanced antiaircraft airdrome de- 
fense are: 


The commander's estimate of the situation, which 
involves consideration of : 


(1) The relative importance of the airdrome or air- 
dromes to be defended. 

(2) The means available. 

(3) The proximity of hostile air bases. 

(4) Hostile air activity, including tactics and con- 
centrations of hostile aircraft within striking range. 

(5) Probability of attacks other than by air. 

(6) Reinforcements, if any, which can be expected, 
and when. 

(7) Extent of warning time of an impending attack 


which will be available. 





*Text and illustrations reprinted by permission from Coast Artil- 
lery Journal. 


(8) Local conditions including weather and terrain. 

Based on these factors the probable lines of hostile air 
action are analyzed and balanced against the various 
antiaircraft counter measures possible. 

The great mobility and rapid striking power of 
amphibious, air, armored, and motorized forces, both 
friendly and hostile, require that concerned com- 
manders be provided with full information upon exist- 
ing and probable future weather conditions and their 
effect on ground, air and water-borne operations. This 
data should be available from the meteorological section 
of the local airdrome. 


THe Decision 


HE estimate of the situation culminates in a de. 

cision to adopt a certain line of action. Once the 
decision is made, it is carried out with vigor and changed 
only in the face of compelling reason. Estimation of 
the situation is a continuous process which in view of 
radically changed conditions may, at any time, call for 
a new decision. 

In arriving at a decision as to what landing strips, 
dispersal areas or installations are to be given priorities 
in antiaircraft defense, terrain exercises a decisive in- 
fluence. Proper evaluation and utilization of the ter- 
rain reduce the disadvantages of incomplete informa- 
tion of the enemy. Important features to be considered 
in evaluating the terrain for antiaircraft defense are 
not only the natural ground forms and their effect upon 
the movement of heavy equipment but also the arti- 
ficial features such as roads, railroads, and towns or 
villages and the degree to which they will aid or im- 
pede the establishment of the defense. While maps 
are used in preliminary planning stages, they must be 
checked by air and ground reconnaissance. Pin point 
or oblique air photographs of the area to be defended 
are, when available, of inestimable value for reconnais- 
sance planning purposes. There is no substitute for 
ground reconnaissance in arriving at a final disposition 
plan. The following factors govern in the final evalua- 
tion of the terrain: observations, fields of fire, conceal- 
ment and cover, obstacles, and routes of communica- 
tion. 

Observation is essential in order to prevent surprise 
by the enemy. It is obtained from commanding eleva- 
tions. Suitable detector sites must be located and pre- 
pared. 

Fields of fire, 360° for antiaircraft weapons with a 
frontal mask of not to exceed 10°, are required; how- 
ever, terrain contingencies may necessitate serious limi- 
tations. Where compromise measures must be adopted, 
consideration is given to the fact that the hostile air 
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commanders will usually attack in the sector lacking in 

good fields of fire for the defender or directly “out of 
he sun.” While the best fields of fire are found on 
level or gently sloping stretches of cleared ground, ade- 
quate fields of fire can be quickly prepared in even 
densely wooded areas by judicious employment of 
pioneer tools and demolitions. 


CoNCEALMENT AND COVER 
ONCEALMENT and cover may occur together. 

Concealment is protection from observation from 
the ground and air. Cover is protection against fire. 
Ideal defensive positions are those having both cover and 
concealment. Antiaircraft elements by the very nature of 
their fire missions must take to the open, improvise, 
dig in, and camouflage to attain these measures. The 
use of demolitions supplemented by pioneer tools and 
any power-driven excavating machinery available, will 
hasten the preparation of cover, gun emplacements, 
and slit trenches. Concealment comes later in con- 
junction with deceptive measures. It involves the 
judicious use of camouflage, employing local available 
means, camouflage and traffic discipline, plus the con- 
struction of alternate and dummy positions. 

Obstacles are either natural terrain or artificial fea- 
tures which impede the movement or landing of mili- 
tary forces. Some common terrain obstacles are moun- 
tains, rivers, bodies of water, marshes, gullies, steep in- 
clines and woods, while artificial obstacles may consist 
of entanglements, felled trees, demolished roads and 
runways. Mined or contaminated areas when covered 
by ground fire are employed to deny hostile ground ele- 
ments ready access to defended areas. Portable, readily 
movable obstacles, to prevent surprise landing by air- 
borne troops on existing runways, are of special im- 
portance. These are cleared when friendly aircraft 
signal for landing or take-off, otherwise remain on 
landing strips. Trucks, tanks, trailers, readily movable 
wire and timber hurdles, wire hedgehogs, sections of 
logs and driftwood, and even filled sand bags and trip 
wire, are employed for this purpose. Their sole object 
is to crash aircraft attempting to land without authority. 
Roadways, which might be employed as crash landing 
strips by hostile aircraft, may be similarly treated, with 
the addition of tall poles at the roadside edge to tear 
off the wings of aircraft attempting sneak landing. 

Routes of communication include roads, trails, rail- 
roads, waterways and airways and their facilities. In 
antiaircraft defense, it is of particular importance that 
all automatic weapon, gun searchlight and detector 
positions be readily accessible by day or by night and in 
all types of weather. This condition is due to the neces- 
sity of frequent shifts in tactical dispositions, changing 
tactical missions and to the problems of supply and 
evacuation. The preparation and maintenance of these 
routes is a co.itinuous requirement. Where airdrome 
engineer companies can be made available their equip- 
ment will permit speedy excavation and maintenance 
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of roads. Otherwise, the task will be the antiaircraft 
commander's responsibility. In some swampy or insular 
installations some guns may have to be ferried into 
position. 


THE PLAN 


ROM a knowledge of the terrain and of the limita 

tions and capabilities of his own troops, the local 
antiaircraft commander evolves a tentative plan of 
action. 

After consulting with the local air force commander, 
to whom he presents his general plan of action which is 
based upon considerations previously discussed, he asks 
for concurrence, adjustment, suggestions and for such 
assistance as the local air force commander can make 
available. He then rejoins his staff and presents the ap- 
proved general plan. 

Orders. At the conclusion of this conference, staff 
details are outlined and antiaircraft unit representatives 
present are given their orders, assigned defensive sectors, 
installation priorities, recognition procedure and directed 
to move their units out. Fragmentary orders in rapidly 
moving situations are imperative—when time permits 
they may be confirmed in writing. 

Supervision. Orders may be misunderstood or mis- 
quoted, while confusion and friction may delay or pre- 
vent their execution. The antiaircraft commander, his 
staff, and his subordinate commanders must circulate 
freely, frequently, and continuously to supervise the 
installation of the antiaircraft defense. 

Liaison and Codperation. Adjacent units of other 
arms present must be visited and arrangements made 
for coéperative action and liaison not only by senior 
commanders but by the most junior officers as yom 
Friction and misunderstandings disappear with i 
proved knowledge of what adjacent units are doing sal 
what their problems may be. Each unit irrespective of 
arms of service must know what it can expect in assist- 
ance from adjacent units and be prepared in turn to 
render equivalent mutual support in combat action. 
Airdrome defense requires the finest type of teamwork 
between arms. 

Classes of attacks. Attacks are of three general types; 
harassing, in force, and invasion. Harassing attacks by 
individual or small groups of air, amphibious, or ground 
forces are calculated to wear down local garrisons by 
requiring repeated alerts, to disrupt local position im- 
provement, and to halt preparations for subsequent 
offensive operations. Attacks in force by any or all of 
the above combat elements are calculated to cripple or 
overrun airdromes for temporary occupation by the 
enemy or may be designed to neutralize the effective- 
ness of such airdromes preliminary to a direct invasion. 
Invasion attacks are usually combined attacks of all 
hostile air and ground combined arms, designed to 
neutralize all local defenses and to effect the seizure of 
the defended airdrome for extensive use by hostile air 
elements. This latter type of attack usually consists of 
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furious coérdinated assaults involving many or all of 
the following means: 
(1) High level bombardment. 
(2) Low-level and dive bombing. 
(3) Ground-level strafing. 
(4) Mechanized and armored-force attacks. 
(5) Airborne operations involving paratroops, glider- 
borne, and airplane-borne troops. 
(6) Amphibious operations including infiltration at- 
tacks. 
(7) Guerrilla activities. 
(8) Sabotage and fifth-column activity. 


DEFENSE TROOPS 
— necessity for establishing airdrome defenses 


in depth, and the relative over-all dimensions of 
each airdrome considered, necessitates the formation 
of a fairly large highly mobile reserve from ground 
defense elements, other than antiaircraft troops; while 
the requirement for auxiliary airdrome defenses as 
friendly air forces shift their principal operating bases 
to new or alternate airdromes requires that antiair- 
craft elements preserve their mobility to the maxi- 
mum degree. The following troops—either in part or 
in whole, may be assigned to an airdrome for general 
airdrome defense against attacks by air, ground, air- 
borne or amphibious forces: 

(1) Antiaircraft artillery, including part or all of the 
following: 

(a) Gun fire units to destroy high-level hostile 
bombing aircraft, heavy armored vehicles, and naval 
troop transports with accompanying escort. 

(b) Automatic weapons, including machine guns 
to deal with low-level and dive-bombing attacks, land- 
ing and mechanized operations and for direct fire on 

rsonnel. 

(c) Searchlights for illumination of targets for 
guns and friendly fighter aircraft, dazzle effect on hos- 
tile bombing raids, and as beacons for specialized opera- 
tion with friendly aircraft. 

(d) Detectors. For early warning purposes, co- 
operation with friendly aircraft in intercept operations 
and as guiding beacons for homing friendly aircraft in 
adverse weather. 

(2) Infantry to repel all types of attacking troops, 
guerrillas or saboteur activity. 

(3) Armored forces, to overrun enemy concentra- 
tion, to rush and wreck newly landed hostile aircraft 
and gliders, and for the support of beach defenses 
where required. 

(4) Field artillery, both light and medium, to repel 
land and landing attacks, for counterbattery operations, 
and for the destruction of enemy aircraft landing on 
runways. 

(5) Mobile seacoast artillery —(in insular opera- 
tions), to deny hostile naval transports and escorts fav- 
orable range for conduct of landing operations in prox- 
imity to defended airdromes. 


May-June 


(6) Antitank weapons and tank-destroyer elements. 
For direct operation against hostile armored and mecha- 
nized operations and for direct support of other ele- 
ments in beach defense. 

(7) Engineer Troops. To aid in the construction 
and maintenance of runways and other airfield instal- 
lations such as dispersal areas, joining taxiways, fuel 
storage, repair shelters, routes of communication, weap- 
on emplacements, etc. 

(8) Chemical troops may lay down obscuring smoke 
when the tactical situation requires or may be employed 
to fire chemical projectiles, for decontamination, or for 
any other special chemical operation which may be 
required. 

(9) Air Force Troops. Local air force tactical and 
service units will normally be too occupied with other 
duties to be made available for airdrome defense. ‘They 
are usually equipped with small arms only for the 
strictly local defense of dispersed aircraft, hangars, and 
control of operation towers. In extreme cases only this 
military personnel may be employed against invading 
forces. 


PLANNING AND Disposir1oN FOR AIRDROME DEFENSE 


ITH only a limited number of ground troops 

available yet with several airdromes or landing 
strips selected as requiring priority defenses, it will be 
impossible to defend each airdrome against all probable 
forms of attack. Compromises and adjustments in the 
composition of these airdrome defenses must not result 
in the overextending or dangerous thinning of the anti- 
aircraft defenses of critical airdromes. It may be prefer- 
able to leave satellite airdromes devoid of any antiair- 
craft defenses with the preponderance of weapon 
strength concentrated around the most essential and 
critical airdrome installation rather than to weaken the 
critical defense areas by attempting to provide a token 
defense for all such fields. 

In the final disposition of both antiaircraft and other 
ground force combat elements the following factors 
govern: 

(1) The defenses must be disposed and mutually 
supporting to permit the delivery of the maximum of 
accurate sustained fire power against all hostile ele- 
ments in a major attack. 

(2) Each defensive sector and garrison must plan 
and rehearse plans for, and be capable of launching co- 
ordinated counterattacks against, hostile ground forces 
which may break through the outer limits of the air- 
drome defenses. 

(3) A large mobile reserve, preferably motorized, 
must be established for the reinforcement or relief of 
weakened defenses and for the purpose of delivering 
vigorous counterattack, when required. 

(4) The total defense system must be capable of 
action outward, upward, and inward. The latter case 
is of special importance in view of airborne operation, 
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infiltration tactics, and possible break-through by a de- 


termined enemy. 

The entire system of airdrome protection is based 
upon defense in depth with defended localities, strong 

ints, and antiaircraft installations characterized by 
field works and communications planned for mutual 
support and fire coverage of important objectives in the 
air, on the ground and, in special cases, on seaward 
approaches to landing beaches. 

The use of camouflage and deception, of alternate 
and dummy positions to mislead the enemy, and of 
cover and concealment for true installations until such 
time as they can render deadly effective fire against the 
enemy, is of supreme importance. The value of the 
element of surprise gained must then be exploited to 
the greatest possible degree. 

The mission for the fire units of the antiaircraft artil- 
lery defenses requires that they deliver accurate fire 
against hostile aircraft before such airplanes reach ef- 
fective bombing range. Guns cannot shoot and remain 
camouflaged at the same time. During hostile aerial re- 
connaissance, camouflage is effective, while in action 
the use of gun-flash equipment at dummy positions will 
divert many strafing, low-level and dive-bombing at- 
tacks away from bona fide installations. The impor- 
tance of preparation of alternate and supplementary 
positions and rotating fire units into these positions 
periodically, once the guns have engaged hostile air- 
craft, cannot be overemphasized. 

Staff and Command. At each limited area defended 
by antiaircraft artillery, the senior antiaircraft officer 
present is designated as the AA defense officer. It is 
his duty to advise the local air force commander on all 
matters pertaining to the codrdination of all available 
men in defense against air or airborne attack. 


CoMPLEXITIES 


OMPLEXITIES which must be considered in the 


defense of airdromes follow: 


(1) In considering other elements of the ground 
defenses, what priority is to be assigned to antiaircraft 
in the selection and occupation of positions for defense 
against hostile aircraft? 

(2) Who is going to determine the antiaircraft re- 
quirements for given areas and make recommendations 
to local area or base commander as to what can and 
what cannot be defended with the means available? 

(3) What recognition procedure is to be employed 
to prevent ground weapons from engaging friendly 
aircraft? Other elements as well as the antiaircraft 
units must be informed and thoroughly understand the 
approved procedure. 

(4) How are local antiaircraft and other ground 
force elements in airdrome defense to be trained in the 
occupied areas, etc.? 

(5) What control measures and recommended uses 
for the weapons of the ground force element other than 
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antiaircraft troops against hostile aircraft is to be made 
and who will codrdinate? 

(6) What control measures, priorities, and recom- 
mendations are to be made for the employment of anti- 
aircraft units in support of ground elements against 
ground or water-borne attack? Who will direct and 
who will command? 

(7) Means available. (a@) Average conditions in a 
mobile situation will require heavy AA guns (90mm) 
and automatic weapons including machine guns and 
AA searchlights. In all cases supplementary weapons, 
.30 caliber, .50 caliber, or 20mm machine guns where 
available from local and captured or commandeered 
stock, are used to thicken the automatic weapons de- 
fense. 

(b) Heavy AA gun and searchlight defenses are 
installed in the manner prescribed in FM 4-105 for the 
gun defense of limited areas. 

(c) In the early phases of highly mobile operations 
which may involve the seizure and defense of airdromes 
by both airborne or amphibious forces the immediate 
establishment of a machine gun antiaircraft defense 
at the landing field and at beach heads is mandatory 
pending the landing of light AA guns and heavier 


equipment. 
TacticaL Dispostr1on 


HEN available, antiaircraft guns of caliber three- 

inch or larger, preferably mobile, should be em- 
placed about the selected critical defended area at in- 
tervals of not to exceed 6,000 yards between adjacent 
gun positions where terrain conditions permit. They are 
positioned at a distance from the objective which will 
enable gun batteries, on the side of an incoming attack, 
to engage hostile aircraft flying at an altitude of 20,000 
feet and at a speed of 300 miles per hour, for a period 
of forty-five (45) seconds prior to the time that such 
aircraft can reach effective bombing range Cinitial bomb 
release line ). 

The fields of fire of all heavy gun batteries should 
overlap and be mutually supporting with preferably 
fifty per cent of the gun batteries having their fields 
of fire overlapping the most critical area of the defended 
airdrome. Wherever possible some of these guns should 
be able to deliver fire directly on the landing surfaee 
of defended airdromes. 

Gun battery installations, where practicable, should 
be capable of delivery of fire on both land or water- 
borne targets when the tactical necessity develops. 

Automatic Weapons. The preponderance of de- 
fended airdromes may well be furnished with antiair- 
craft automatic weapons and troops only. In both the 
initial and continuing phases of combat, relentless ef- 
forts will be made by determined hostile forces to seize 
or neutralize airdromes within striking range, and to 
destroy our aircraft in the air and while on the ground. 

Automatic weapon fire units should be disposed in 
accordance with the following principles: 
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(1) Defense in depth. aircraft Artillery Intelligence Service CAAAIS) and 
(2) Mutual support. may be the only warning system available to the de- 
(3) High fire density. fended airdrome. Immediate information from this 


(4) 
GS) 
(6) 


It is believed that 37mm and 40mm fire units should 
be placed in two or more irregularly concentric rings 
about defended runways and airplane dispersal areas 
with the guns approximately 600 yards apart, the near- 
est guns being from 400 to 800 yards from the runway 
or dispersal area boundary with. 500 to 800 yards be- 
tween successive automatic weapon rings. Where dive 
bombing upon extremely critical installations such as 
shops, repair and storage facilities, utilities, and opera- 
tion or command headquarters are anticipated, fire units 
ought to be placed within 200 yards with the distance 
between adjacent fire units reduced to 400 yards. 

The emplacement of all automatic weapons includ- 
ing the machine guns of all antiaircraft elements should 
follow a highly irregular pattern in which never more 
than one gun or machine gun can be engaged or put 
out of action by a single attack or bomb. 

Antiaircraft Searchlights. Searchlights are disposed 
as terrain and local conditions will allow. In general, 
airdromes do not present a sufficiently profitable target 
for hostile forces to attack with high-level bombing at 
night. Some searchlights can therefore be located 
much closer to airdromes than in the conventional 
searchlight disposition. The following are types of mis- 
sions for antiaircraft searchlights and accessories in air- 
drome defense: 


Capable of engaging hostile targets’ in the air, 
and on the ground or water. 

All around defense, all avenues of approach 
covered by fire. 


Coéperation with other arms. 


(1) Illumination of hostile targets at night for gun 
fire and for fighter aircraft interception. 

(2) Special codperative missions with local air 
forces. 

(3) Illumination of runways for landing and take 
off. 

(4) Illumination of land, air, and sea spaces, in 
event of attack through any of these mediums. 

(5) Deception. 

. (6) As beacons and director beams for homing air- 
craft. 

Detectors and Early Warning Service. (1) Detec- 
tors, visual, sound locator, and other listening outposts 
are located to provide surveillance of the entire area 
about an airdrome plus the surrounding air space to the 
limits of detection devices available. 

(2) The information from these devices where in- 
stalled by antiaircraft elements constitutes the Anti- 


service in the latter case is of utmost importance to the 
local air force commander for control of his combat 
aircraft. 

(3) The capabilities of certain detector devices in 
the location of sea-borne operations, particularly the 
direction and range of naval transports and landing 
barges, well in advance of unaided eyes and ears is of 
utmost importance to insular airdromes in close proxim: 
ity to landing beaches furnishing immediate alert in- 
formation of approaching amphibious operations to all 
local ground and air force elements. 


SUMMARY 


HERE will seldom be sufficient guns available to 
counter every form of attack, furthermore, a com 
promise must be made between— 

(1) All Round Protection. 

(2) Defense in Depth. 

(3) Mutual support. 

Automatic weapons and gun defense installation 
must be flexible and capable of variation when guns 
are lost or transferred, without undue reduction of efh- 
ciency. 

The ability to reorganize as a result of losses in per- 
sonnel or equipment will many times dictate the ef- 
fectiveness of tactical units in subsequent operations. 
Commanders of antiaircraft units must consider this 
matter and be prepared to effect reorganization promptly 
when losses are sustained. 

Commanders must avoid being involved in minutia 
of detail which should be handled by appropriate staff 
officers. 

Troop commanders and their staff must secure ade- 
quate rest in order to conduct tactical operations ef- 
fectively over protracted periods of time. Faith in the 
common sense and good judgment of staff officers is a 
characteristic of efficient troop leadership. Clear, logi- 
cal planning and decisive action are dependent upon 
skill, alertness, and physical energy, hence both mental 
and physical strength must be conserved. 

Experiences during the present war have repeatedly 
emphasized the absolute necessity for speed in all tac- 
tical maneuvers. The development of an SOP whereby 
all tactical movements may be carried out with prompt- 
ness and dispatch until proper procedure becomes a 
habit is a combat necessity. This conception of a neces- 
sity for speed does not envision carelessness or slip-shod 
performance of duty. Battles and engagements are 
won by technical thoroughness and just plain “guts.” 
There is no room for half measures. 























Concerning Family Allowances 


By Lieutenant G. 


How can the Marine be helped to make the proper 
allotments for his wife and children, or dependent 
mother and father? Here is a comprehensive discussion 
of the provisions of the Servicemen’s Dependents Al- 
lowance Act, which should prove invaluable to com- 
pany commanders and first sergeants, upon whom fall 
the task of explaining and putting into operation the 
varied provisions of the law. 


| 


HE enactment of the Servicemen’s Dependents 

Allowance Act, approved 23 June, 1942, gave 

rise to many new and interesting problems for 
Headquarters Marine Corps. Necessarily, the first prob- 
lem was a close study of the law, with the view of 
drafting regulations which would be applicable to 
most situations that might arise. Unofhicially, repre- 
sentatives of the Navy, the Coast Guard, and the Ma- 
rine Corps met in council for many days, determining 
policy and arriving at the wording of the many new 
forms that were necessary in the administration of the 
Act. The work of this committee was made official by 
the Secretary of the Navy, under authority of Section 
111 of the Act, which reads: 

“This title shall be administered by the Secretary of 
War in its application to enlisted men of the Army of 
the United States and the dependents of such enlisted 
men and shall be administered by the Secretary of the 
Navy, in its application to enlisted men of the United 
States Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard, 
and the dependents of such enlisted men. Said Secre- 
taries are hereby authorized to prescribe jointly or 
severally such regulations as they may deem necessary 
to enable them to carry out the provisions of this title 
and to delegate to such officers or employees of their re- 
spective departments as they may designate any of 
their functions under this title.” 

Under that authority, the Officer in Charge of the 
Casualty Division, Adjutant and Inspector's Depart- 
ment, was designated as the representative of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, for the Marine Corps. He, together 
with several others from his division, attended all meet- 
ings of the original committee. 

The designation of the Officer in Charge of the 
Casualty Division is explained by the fact that the ad- 
ministration of another act which authorized the con- 
tinuance of the pay, allowances and allotments to de- 
pendents of men who became missing, missing in ac- 
tion, or prisoners of war, was specifically delegated to 
that officer by the Secretary of the Navy. The two acts 
(Public Laws No. 490 and 625), are related in that 
both require determination of dependency, and deal 
with other problems closely akin. Hence it was natural 
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that the officer to take up the work on the latter was 
the one who was already administering the former. 

When the official representatives had arrived at a 
workable set of regulations approved by the Secretary 
of the Navy, it was recommended to the Congress that 
authority be granted which would permit the first pay- 
ment of the family allowance as early as possible instead 
of delaying until 1 November, 1942. Immediately after 
enactment of the law it had been found that in many 
deserving cases distress would be the result of delay in 
making payment. The machinery for administration 
was ready, a small cadre of trained personnel was 
ready to function. There existed a real urgency for 
food and shelter for those whose only means of support 
had been taken away by the national emergency; hence, 
it was clear that further delay beyond 1 September was 
not only unnecessary, but was inadvisable. 

Between the date of release of ALNAV 145 (7 July, 
1942), which first explained the operation of the 
Family Allowance Law, to the service, and 1 Septem- 
ber, 1942, more than 10,000 applications for family al- 
lowance had accumulated in the “Dependency Allow- 
ance” section of the Casualty Division, Headquarters, 
Marine Corps. Each of those 10,000 applications, both 
formal and informal, had to be “processed.” They were 
numbered and the same number entered in the A&l 
file of the man concerned. An investigation was made 
to determine that the persons whom the man named as 
his dependents, were actually his, and were dependent 
on him. Then a set of cards containing the following 
essential information was prepared: The man’s full 
name, rank and serial number; the name, relationship 
and address of the dependent or dependents, the effec- 
tive date of the allowance, date of approval and signa- 
ture of the officer authorizing payment. Since only one 
person in the Marine Corps is authorized to sign such 
cards, that tremendous job from the beginning became 
almost a full time task in itself. Three cards were neces- 
sary: the original, to the Marine Corps Allotment Of- 
ficer as authority to pay; the duplicate, to the Auditing 
Division for use in the auditing of the pay rolls; and 
the triplicate, which became the file copy in the Casu- 
alty Division as a permanent record. 

The many provisions of the Servicemen’s Depend- 
ents Allowance Act of 1942 are too lengthy to quote in 
full here. But a summary of its provisions is a necessary 
prelude to a discussion of the problems which have 
arisen subsequent to the permissive date of first pay- 
ment: 1 September, 1942. Section 101 provides for a 
family allowance for the dependents of any enlisted 
man of the fourth, fifth, sixth or seventh pay grades of 
the Army of the United States, the United States 
Navy, the Marine Corps, or the Coast Guard. Section 
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102 defines the family allowance as a deduction from 
the pay of the man concerned and a government con- 
tribution. Section 103 defines dependents and ‘ 
them into two classes: Class “A” dependents shall in- 
clude any person who is the wife, the child, or the 
former wife divorced of the enlisted man; Class “B” 
dependents shall include any person who is the parent, 
grandchild, brother or sister of such enlisted man who 
“is found by the Secretary of the department con- 
cerned to be dependent on such enlisted man for a sub- 
stantial portion of his support.” Section 104: 

“A monthly family allowance shall be granted and 
paid by the United States to the Class A dependent or 
dependents of any such enlisted man upon written ap- 
plication to the department concerned made by such en- 
listed man or made by or on behalf of such dependent 
or dependents. A monthly family allowance shall be 
granted and paid by the United States to the Class B 
dependent or dependents of any such enlisted man 
upon written application to the department concerned 
made by such enlisted man, or upon written application 
to the department concerned made by or on behalf of 
such dependent or dependents in any case in which the 
Secretary of the department concerned finds that it is 
impracticable for such enlisted man to request the pay- 
ment of such allowance. The payment of a monthly 
family allowance to any Class B dependent or de- 
pendents of any such enlisted man shall be terminated 
upon the receipt by the department concerned of a 
written request by such enlisted man that such allow- 
ance be terminated.” 

Section 105 specifies the amounts of the govern- 
ment’s contribution for each class of dependents, and 
limits the total government contribution to all Class 
“B” dependents of one man to an aggregate of $50.00. 
Section 106 in general specifies the man’s contribution 
to be $22.00 for one class of dependent and $27.00 
where both classes of dependents are listed, $22.00 go- 
ing to the Class “A” and $5.00 to the Class “B.” 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of this title, 
in any case in which a family allowance is granted 
under this title to a wife or a child living separate and 
apart from the enlisted man under a court order or a 
written agreement, or to a former wife divorced, the 
amount cf the family allowance payable to such wife, 
child, or former wife divorced, shall not exceed the 
amount fixed in the court order or decree or in the 
written agreement as the amount to be paid to such 
wife, child, or former wife divorced. In any case in 
which the application of the provisions of the preced- 
ing sentence results in a reduction in a family allow- 
ance which would otherwise be payable under this 
title, the amount by which the pay of the enlisted man 
is reduced or with which it is charged and the amount 
of the Government contribution to such family allow- 
ance may each be reduced in accordance with such reg- 
ulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
department concerned.” 
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Section 107 specifies effective date for payment of 
the allowance under various conditions. Section 108 
provides: 

“In any case in which any allotment from the pay of 
an enlisted man is already in effect at the time a 
monthly family allowance becomes payable under this 
title to a dependent or dependents of such enlisted 
man, such allotment may be continued, modified, or 
discontinued in accordance with such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the head of the department con- 
cerned.” 

Section 109 deals with the designation of payees of 
the family allowance. Section 110 ties this act com- 
pletely with Public Law No. 490, referred to above. 
Section 111 has been quoted above. Section 112 pro- 
vides, in part: 

“The determination of all facts, including the fact 
of dependency, which it shall be necessary to determine 
in the administration of this title shall be made by the 
Secretary of the department concerned and such de- 
termination shall be final and conclusive for all purposes 
and shall not be subject to review in any court or by 
any accounting officer of the Government.” 

Sections 113 to 119 include penalty clauses and 
miscellaneous provisions not pertinent here. The last 
section, 120, defines terms used in the Act. 


Q* E of the first formal actions of the authorized rep- 
resentatives of the head of the department for the 
Navy, Marine Corps and the Coast Guard, was to re- 
quest and receive approval for the acceptance, without 
investigation, of the statement of dependency made by 
the enlisted man applying for a family allowance, except 
in those cases where a doubt existed. As it developed, 
doubt did exist in so many instances that it became the 
practice to investigate everything. Failure on the part 
of the man in the service to declare his marriage - 
sequent to enlistment created an enormous amount of 
confusion. From the early days, the Dependency Al- 
lowance Section has been literally deluged with corre- 
spondence from undisclosed wives, begging, beseech- 
ing, demanding the family allowance. Their husbands 
are out of the country and cannot communicate, they 
say. “How come my husband hasn’t reported our mar- 
riage? We have been married for so many years and 
have so many children,” they write. At the outset it 
became necessary to require all such unrecognized 
wives to include with their applications, a certified ex- 
tract from the public record showing the fact of mar- 
riage, as well as the birth certificate of each child. Since 
it was possible for the wife to make application if the 
husband did not, it was imperative that, before granting 
the allowance, the status of the wife and the identity of 
the Marine as the husband be established beyond a 
reasonable doubt. 

Men who had enlisted fraudulently, concealing the 
fact of marriage, presented another phase of the same 
problem. Prior to 12 September, 1942, date of issue of 
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Letter of Instruction 202, the pay of many hundreds of 
Marines was suspended, and many of those men were 
put in the brig because they had said they were not 
married prior to enlistment. Many valuable hours of 
training were lost and the already jaded nerves of com- 
pany commanders were further harassed by a situation 
which was inevitable. That Letter of Instruction elimi- 
nated all that confusion and loss of time by waiving, 
without further investigation, the fraud in those cases 
where the fact of concealed marriage was the only ele- 
ment in the fraud. 

A too large number of Marines applied for a family 
allowance for a wife where, as a matter of fact, there 
had been no marriage. Fewer than half of the jurisdic- 
tions in the United States recognize a common law wife 
these days. And though there be issue from that extra- 
legal relationship, and though the man recognize the 
children as his, the wife is still not a wife in the eyes 
of the law. Those cases were hard to dispose of, but if 
the jurisdiction in which the relationship was contracted 
does not recognize it as a marriage, no family allowance 
to the wife can be paid. The children only can be pro- 
vided for by the Act. 

There is also a too numerous group of men who are 
not sure of their marital status. The Marine had a 
wife. He knew that a suit for divorce had been entered, 
and thinking that a decree had been granted, he “mar- 
ried” again. But somewhere along the line there was 
a breakdown. True enough, action had been started, 
but no final decree granted. So long as she had no ad- 
vantage to gain before the enactment of the Service- 
men’s Dependents Allowance Act, the legal wife took 
no action on the second and bigamous marriage. But 
almost invariably the first wife claimed and was granted 
the family allowance to the exclusion of the second 
wife. The Act says: “The term ‘wife’ means a lawful 
wife,” and further provides that the family allowance 
shall be paid to a wife. Her morals may not be the sub- 
ject of investigation. So long as she is not divorced, or 
living separate and apart from her husband by court 
order or written agreement, she is still the wife. Some 
few men took wives while on foreign duty: native 
women from Nicaragua or Cuba, Russian or American 
women in China. When the men left those lands, they 
left their wives behind them to be brought to the 
United States at a later date. On returning to the 
United States, the men forgot their former vows. They 
took unto themselves other wives without so much as 
bothering to seek a divorce. But news travels, and until 
quite recently, ships carried passengers. When the 
Family Allowance became a fact, those lawful wives 
residing in foreign countries demanded and received 
their allowance to the exclusion of the wife whom the 
man had acquired in his native land. 

Thus far, only Class “A” dependents have been 
discussed. No mention has been made of depend- 
ency, since it is presumed that a wife is dependent on 
her husband for support. The law makes payment of the 
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family allowance mandatory to the lawful wife upon 
application by the man in the service or by or on behalf 
of the wife. Children are in the same class. Section 120 
Cc) defines the term “child” as: “a legitimate child; a 
child legally adopted; a stepchild if a member of the 
man’s household; and an illegitimate child but only if 
the man has been judicially ordered or decreed to be the 
putative father of such child, or has acknowledged 
under oath in writing that he is the father of such 


child.” 
LASS “B” dependents must be dependent in fact 


upon the man in the service “for a substantial por- 
tion of their support.” The question, “What is a sub- 
stantial portion?” was a stickler. The law which author- 
izes quarters allowance for the men of the first three pay 
grades who have dependents other than a wife and 
minor children requires “chief support” to establish the 
fact of dependency. That has been interpreted to mean 
at least 51%. But “substantial portion” could mean al- 
most anything. For a father and mother who had no 
other means of support but that contributed by the serv- 
iceman any pittance would be substantial. To the par- 
ents whose income was less than $100.00 per month and 
who resided in a community where the cost of living is 
relatively high, $10.00 from the man in the service 
would certainly be substantial. But to those parents liv- 
ing in a rural community, on a small acreage, and who 
had an income of $100.00, would $10.00 from the son 
be substantial? They could live amply without the ad- 
dition from the son. If that were the case, the son’s 
$10.00 could not be considered a substantial portion. 
There was one case where the parents showed an in- 
come, without contribution from the son, of nearly 
$3,000.00 per year. But it was demonstrated beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the son, prior to enlistment in 
May, 1942, had contributed $1,800.00 per year, to 
the family income, in addition to his own living ex- 
enses. That made the son’s contribution nearly one- 
third of the family total. Could not that be considered 
“substantial portion”? 

Such questions were discussed at great length. Finally 
it was agreed that “substantial portion” must be purely 
relative. Each case must be determined on its own 
merits, and the percentage of their income contributed 
by the Marine to parents whose income is relatively 
high must of necessity be higher than that contributed 
by the man whose parents’ income is relatively low. 
The question of locality of residence of the parents or 
of their occupation does not enter into the determina: 
tion of dependency. 

According to the Act, a man may not discontinue his 
Class “A” family allowance without proving conclus- 
ively that the marital relationship has ceased to exist 
by reason of death, divorce, court order or written agree- 
ment to live separate and apart. But he may discon- 
tinue the Class “B” allowance at his discretion. For this 
reason, the policy has been adopted of not accepting an 
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application trom a Class “B” dependent unless it is 
shown that it is impracticable for the Marine to make 
application himself, or there is already registered a vol- 
untary allotment which can be converted to the man’s 
contribution for a family allowance. In the former case, 
Section 104 authorizes the action; in the latter case, 
Section 108 gives to the head of the department author- 
ity to act. In those cases — a family allowance has 
been set up for a Class ‘ B” dependent without the 
knowledge and consent of the Marine, it must also be 
shown that real distress exists, and that without the 
allowance, dire results will follow. 


HE major portion of the correspondence received 

from dependents of men in the service is from 
parents. The fallacious idea has become current that 
parents will be paid the allowance without regard to 
the man’s wishes. “He is my only dependence,” a 
mother writes. “I need his help badly.’ ” Her letter 
further shows that there is a real need, that there is a 
moral necessity for the Marine to assist his mother. But 
it has been held that unrelieved distress does not consti- 
tute a sufficient reason to go contrary to the desires of 
the Marine. His failure to provide, or his neglect in the 
matter, is as powerful an expression of his desire as his 
written word. Such qualities in the man reflect consum- 
mate disregard of his moral obligations, but under the 
law it is not mandatory that he contribute to his 
parent’s support, and when it is brought to his at- 
tention, he may repudiate any action by the head of the 
department that has been taken without his knowledge 
and consent. Hence the man is urged, but not required, 
to apply for the family allowance. Parents who request 
an application are advised to communicate with their 
sons. A letter is sent officially to the son, bringing to his 
attention the benefits of the Act and requiring him to 
make a statement with regard to his desires in the 
premises. No Marine is serving at so remote a station 
that he has not been apprised of the provisions of the 
Act, and been given ample opportunity to make appli- 
cation for its benefits for his parents. It should be re- 
membered in Class “B” cases, that in general there 
must be a voluntary contribution of $22.00 by the man 
before there can be a family allowance. 

A few cases have arisen where a family allowance 
for a Class “B” dependent has been directed without 
the knowledge and consent of the Marine, and where 
there was no previously existing voluntary allotment. 
Such cases were judged worthy because of a material 
change in the circumstances of the family, such as 
death of the father, and it is shown that the Marine 
could not have known of that change. Those cases have 
apparently met with approval by the Marine con- 
cerned, for there have been no repudiations to date. 

Commanding officers and paymasters have written 
in to Headquarters, Marine Corps, for information 
and guidance in the matter of the making of appli- 
cations by men under their jurisdiction. There are 
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only three points which should enter their considera- 
tion. They are: (1) Every man of the service in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh pay grade, except mem- 
bers of the limited service Marine Corps Reserve Class 
IV, who are specifically excluded from its benefits by 
the Act, may apply for a family allowance for either 
Class “A” or Class “B” dependents or both; (2) The 
six-month period since enactment of the Law has ex- 
pired during which period retroactive features were 
available under certain conditions, and the Marine who 
makes application for a family allowance should be ad- 
vised of his right to designate the effective date for the 
commencement of the allowance, but in no case may 
that date be earlier than the month next after that in 
which application is filed. He should also be informed 
of the penalty for making a statement of material fact 
knowing it to be false (this refers particularly to those 
men who claim for a wife who is not the lawful wife, 
and does not refer to matters of the dependency of rela- 
tives claimed as Class “B” dependents); and (3) In ap- 
plications for Class “B” dependents note on the applica- 
tion immediately above the signature, the effective date 
elected by the applicant and make appropriate check- 
ages in his pay accounts. 


I] 
v | VHE preceding has, in a general way, outlined most 


of the major problems in connection with the fam- 
ily allowance administration in the Marine Corps. No 
job, however, can be accomplished, without there aris- 
ing the necessity of smoothing many lesser difficulties, 
which do not affect policy. Misinformation is rampant 
about the provisions of the Act. Much of the confusion 
arises from the failure of the man in the service to 
understand what he reads or that which is read to him. 
A larger cause of the confusion comes from uninformed 
publicity given to the Act by persons who received 
their information from some “grape-vine.” The master- 
piece of misinformation came to Headquarters, Marine 
Corps, from a parent who forwarded the original of the 
Marine’s letter to his mother. The Marine wrote: 
“The first sergeant called the boys into the office 
today to see which ones wanted to make allotments to 
someone. The person was to be completely dependent 
on their son before he entered the service, not just 
partially. There is a $10,000 fine attached to the bill in 
case papers are turned in and the investigation turns 
out to be in the disadvantage. On the other hand, if 
the allotment is signed you don’t get it until November 
and all but $5.00 of my pay will be held back each 
month until $66.00 is gathered up to send to the de- 
pendent. But if the investigators find that you were 
just partially dependent they keep the $66. 00 and all 
but $5.00 out of each month’s pay until the $10,000 
fine is paid. Some fun. So you just as well forget the 
whole detail. I want to keep my record in here clean. 
I may need it some day.” 
It goes without saying, that these parties were cor- 
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rectly advised, and the mother is now receiving her 
family allowance. 

Many Marines have been told by persons of the serv- 
ice in positions of authority, that the parents of the Ma- 
rine are not dependent upon him within the meaning 
of the Act. Such advice is possibly correct, but the Of- 
ficer in Charge of the Casualty Division is the only 
person who may make the determination. The advice 
of those other persons is entirely without authority and 
frequently results in much embarrassment to the Ma- 
rine Corps. Outside pressure is brought to bear in those 
cases, and explanations are difficult to make. But the 
oil of exclusive authority has been spread on those 
troubled waters, the Marine’s application is finally filed, 
and the dependent parents receive their family allow- 
ance. 

Deliberate misrepresentation by a too large number 
of persons in the service, to their Class “A” and Class 

B” dependents causes an untold amount of extra labor. 
Whether the man in the service makes such statements 
because he does not desire to contribute to his depend- 
ents for a purely personal reason, or because he is so 
little mindful of his moral as well as his legal obligation, 
he deliberately tells his dependents he has made appli- 
cation for the family allowance, where as a matter of 
fact, there is nothing to bear out his statement. All 
such cases are investigated thoroughly. A search is 
made through the accounts of the man concerned for 
evidence of a deduction from his pay for family allot- 
ments. It is possible that the application has been lost, 
but if the pay roll of his organization is present in the 

Pay Department, it is very improbable. 

Too many Marines have taken upon themselves to 
write directly to Headquarters, Marine Corps, request- 
ing information about the status of their family allow- 
ances. Such letters are a reflection of at least two ills 
which are easily corrected, but just as easily neglected. 
Proper indoctrination by the organization commander 
would quickly inform their men as to the correct pro- 
cedure to be followed when information is desired. A 
proper regard for the duties of their office by first ser- 
geants would answer the vast majority of inquiries re- 
ceived at Headquarters direct from their men. 

There is a general failure on the part of company 
commanders to comply with Letters of Instruction 165 
and 202. This may be owing, in part, to the fact that 
those publications. have not been distributed to all 
organizations. But an intelligent adherence to the 
principles and directions set forth in those Letters, will 
greatly relieve the burden of the personnel at Head- 
quarters, and will certainly obviate unnecessary cor- 
respondence with the organization. 


HERE has been a sincere effort made by the per- 
sonnel of the Casualty Division, to relieve organi- 
zations in the field of much of the correspondence in 
connection with family allowance. Every Class “B” 
application, and well over half of the Class “A” appli- 
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cations require at least one letter each, and frequently 
two. Much of the information in connection with Class 
“A” applications should come from the Marine con- 
cerned. But rather than put the burden of additional 
correspondence on the organizations, the Dependency 
Allowance Section of the Casualty Division has gone 
to the dependents. This circuitous method has been 
employed even in those cases where it has been neces- 
sary to secure a copy of the divorce decree by which the 
Marine was separated from a former wife. The pres- 
ent wife in those cases has been asked to ical the 
required documents. In such cases, and many others, 
the dependents have been very kind, and have co- 
operated to the full extent. 

Likewise, it has been the desire to relieve the field 
of many publications relating to the family allowance. 
Some ALNAVs have been necessary. But it is pre- 
ferred that the burden of a situation be put into the 
hands of the Casualty Division, and forgotten by the 
organization in the field. The organizations in the 
field have a war to fight, and the fewer the distractions 
from their principal mission, the better will be the ac- 
complishment of it. 

One source of serious difficulty is the failure on the 
part of the Marines to understand the purpose of the 
form MMC 501 A&I (Report of dependents). That 
form was designed as a guide to Headquarters, Marine 
Corps, for the disposition of the pay of persons in the 
service in the event they become missing in action, 
missing, or prisoners of war. On that form is a place 
where the Marine specifies that he wants his depend- 
ent, wife, mother, brothers or sisters, or whomever else 
he names, to receive a certain percentage of his pay if 
he should become missing or a prisoner of war. A very 
large majority of Marines have construed that form to 
mean that authority is given to allot now, the per- 
centage of pay specified, and have written to their 
dependents to expect payment within a month or two. 
The form, however, explicitly states that it “of itself, 
does not constitute an allotment of any pay.” Com- 
manding officers should explain this form to their men, 
and caution them not to write home that an allotment 
has been made, unless the proper allotment forms or 
family allowance forms have actually been executed. 

To summarize: Men newly inducted into the Marine 
Corps should be given an opportunity to make applica- 
tion for the family allowance during the month of 
induction. By so applying, the allowance becomes ef- 
fective with the next month. A delay of a few days 
may cause a loss of money to the dependents. 

Every Marine of the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th pay 
grades, except as noted above, has the right to make 
application for Class “A” or Class “B” dependents or 
both. No other person in the Marine Corps but the 
Officer in Charge of the Casualty Division has the au- 
thority to determine the matter of dependency. Class 
“A” family allowances are mandatory if applied for by 
the Marine or his dependents. 
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FLIER RECEIVES CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL 
President Roosevelt, as he conferred the Congressional Medal of Honor upon Major Robert E. Galer, USMC, of Seattle, 
Washington, while the flier’s mother, Mrs. Fred G. Galer, helps fasten the award about his neck. Major Galer shot 
down 11 Japanese bombers and fighter planes within 29 days of aerial combat over the Solomon Islands. 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 
Major Joun L. Smirnu, USMC: 

“For conspicuous gallantry and heroic achievement in 
aerial combat above and beyond the call of duty as Com- 
manding Officer of a Marine Fighting Squadron, during 
operations against enemy Japanese forces in the Solomon 
Islands Area, August-September, 1942. Repeatedly _risk- 
ing his life in aggressive and daring attacks, Major Smith 
led his squadron against a determined force, greatly su- 
perior in numbers, personally shooting down sixteen Japa- 
nese planes between August 2] and September 15, 1942. 
In spite of the limited combat experience of many of the 
pilots of this squadron, they achieved the notable record of 
a total of eighty-three enemy aircraft destroyed in this 
period, mainly attributable to the thorough training under 
Major Smith and to his intrepid and inspiring leadership. 
His bold tactics and indomitable fighting spirit and the 
valiant and zealous fortitude of the men of his command 
not only rendered the enemy’s attacks ineffective and costly 
to them but contributed to the security of our advance 
base. His loyal and courageous devotion to duty sustain 
and enhance the finest traditions of the United States 
Naval Service.” 


Mayor Roserr E. Garter, USMC: 


“For conspicuous heroism and courage above and be- 
yond the call of duty as Leader of a Marine Fighting 
Squadron in aerial combat with enemy Japanese forces in 
the Solomon Islands Area. Leading his squadron repeat- 
edly in daring and aggressive raids against Japanese aerial 
forces, vastly superior in numbers, Major Galer availed 
himself of every favorable attack opportunity, individually 
shooting down eleven enemy bomber and fighter aircraft 
over a period of twenty-nine days. Though suffering the 
extreme physical strain attendant upon protracted fighter 
operations at an altitude above 25,000 feet, the squadron 
under his zealous and inspiring leadership, shot down a 
total of twenty-seven Japanese planes. His superb airman- 
ship, his outstanding skill and personal valor reflect great 
credit upon Major Galer’s gallant fighting spirit and upon 
the United States Naval Service.” 


Mayor Kennetu D. Battey, USMC: 


“For extraordinary courage and heroic conduct above 
and beyond the call of duty as Commanding Officer of a 
Raider unit, during the enemy Japanese attack on Hen- 
derson Field, Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, on Septem- 
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ber 12-13, 1942. Completely reorganized following the 
severe engagement of the night before, Major Bailey’s com- 
pany, within an hour after taking its assigned position as 
battalion reserve between the main line and the coveted 
airport, was threatened on the right flank by the penetra- 
tion of the enemy into a gap in the main line. In addi- 
tion to repulsing this threat, while steadily improving his 
own desperately held position, he used every weapon at 
his command to cover the forced withdrawal of the main 
line before a hammering assault by superior enemy forces. 
After rendering invaluable service to the Battalion Com- 
mander in stemming the retreat, reorganizing the troops 
and extending the reserve position to the left, Major 
Bailey, despite a severe head wound, repeatedly led his 
troops in fierce hand to hand combat for a period of ten 
hours. His great personal valor while exposed to constant 
and merciless enemy fire, and his indomitable fighting 
spirit inspired his troops to heights of heroic endeavor 
which enabled them to repulse the enemy and hold Hen- 
derson Field. He gallantly gave up his life in the service 
of his country.” 


NAVY CROSS—GOLD STAR 


Mayor General Roy S. Geicer, USMC (to be worn with 
the Navy Cross awarded November 11, 1920): 


“For extraordinary heroism as Commander of Aviation 
Units during action against enemy Japanese forces in the 
Solomon Islands from September 3 to November 4, 1942. 
Despite almost continuous bombardment by enemy. air- 
craft, hostile naval gunfire and shorebased artillery, the 
combined total of Army, Navy and Marine Corps units 
stationed at Guadalcanal under Major General Geiger’s 
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efficiently coérdinated command, succeeded in shooting 
down 286 Japanese planes in aerial combat and inflicting 
damage on a number estimated to be as great. Aerial 
attacks launched under his direction destroyed 23 addi- 
tional aircraft on the ground or water, sank six enemy 
vessels including one heavy cruiser, possibly sank three 
destroyers and one heavy cruiser, and damaged 18 other 
ships including one heavy cruiser and five light cruisers. 
Directing operations under hazardous conditions frequently 
imperiling his own life, Major General Geiger, by his 
tenacious fortitude and unerring devotion to duty, served 
as an inspiration to all the officers and men under his 
command.” 


LrzuTENANT CoLonet Evans F. Cartson, USMCR (to 
be worn with the Navy Cross awarded October 1, 1931, 
and the Gold Star awarded October, 1942): 


“For extraordinary heroism and courage as leader of a 
Marine Combat Unit in action against enemy Japanese 
forces in the British Solomon Islands during the period 
from early November to early December, 1942. In the 
face of most difficult conditions of tropical weather and 
heavy growth, Lieutenant Colonel Carlson led his men in 
a determined. and aggressive search for threatening hostile 
forces, overcoming all opposition and completing their mis- 
sion with small losses to our men while taking heavy toll 
of the enemy. His personal valor and inspiring fortitude 
reflect great credit upon Lieutenant Colonel C arlson, his 
command and the United States Naval Service.” 


NAVY CROSS 


LieEUTENANT CoLoneL LeNarp B. Cresswecit, USMC: 
“For extraordinary heroism as Commanding Officer of a 





Lieutenant Colonel Ira L. Kimes, USMC, in command of Marine Corps aircraft during the Battle of Midway, was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal following a battalion parade and review in his honor at Brown Field, Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Virginia. 
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battalion during action against enemy Japanese forces in 
the Tenaru Sector, Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, on the 
night of August 21, 1942. Although dense jungle and 
difficult terrain made it impossible for the tanks assigned 
to his command to effect a crossing of the river, Lieutenant 
Colonel Cresswell advanced with his battalion to the other 
side of the Tenaru and, by the skillful disposal of his men 
over a large area, succeeded in annihilating the Japanese 
force between the Ilu and Tenaru Rivers with a minimum 
loss to his unit. His brilliant leadership and fine tactical 
judgment were decisive factors in the accomplishment of 
a vital mission.” 


Mayor Joun F. Dossin, USMC: 

“For extraordinary heroism as a Fighter Plane Pilot and 
Executive Officer in aerial combat against enemy Japanese 
aircraft at Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, on September 
14, 1942. Leading his division in response to an air raid 
signal when twenty single-engined enemy seaplanes were 
strafing Henderson Field, Major Dobbin dove to the at- 
tack through heavy antiaircraft fire and, in spite of low 
visibility, within ten minutes shot down, unaided, three 
Japanese aircraft. The same expert airmanship and daring 
tactics displayed on this occasion enabled him in previous 
action to shoot down two twin-engined Japanese bombers 
and one type Zero fighter for a total of six enemy planes 
destroyed. His courage, alertness and loyal devotion to 
duty were in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
United States Naval Service.” 


First Lieutenant Watter S. McILHenny, USMCR: 


“For extraordinary heroism and courage during a frontal 
assault upon a strongly fortified enemy Japanese position 
along the coast of Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, August 
27, 1942. After organizing a volunteer party to advance 
and evacuate the wounded from the hazardous position 
well forward of the company, First Lieutenant Mcllhenny, 
armed only with a rifle, and while under heavy enemy 
mortar and machine gun fire, covered the advance and 
withdrawal of the rescue party, gallantly drawing enemy 
fire and silencing a Japanese machine gun nest. Although 
ill at the time and suffering shock from concussion of an 
enemy mortar shell, he returned to a vantage point close 
to enemy lines and, in the face of fierce sniper fire, acted as 
an observer, relaying accurate information necessary for fire 
controi until ordered by his superior officer to leave his post. 
His great personal valor, above and beyond the call of 
duty, not only made possible the rescue of nine wounded 
men but also contributed to the success of Marine 


mortar fire.” 


Seconp LizeuTENANT Georce Coprea, USMCR: 


“For extraordinary heroism and courage as Platoon Com- 
mander during action against enemy Japanese forces in the 
Solomon Islands, August 21, 1942. When it became neces- 
sary to reinforce the firing line during the heaviest fighting 
against a Japanese landing force of about 700 men, Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Codrea, coolly and with complete disre- 
gard for his own safety, placed each man, individually, in 
a position to deliver the most effective fire. Though 
wounded twice during the battle, he remained on duty 
with his platoon until ordered to retire to the aid stations. 
His outstanding leadership, determination and inspiring 
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fortitude throughout the engagement were largely instru- 
mental in stopping the most serious enemy threat.” 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 
Cotonet Geracp C. Toomas, USMC: 


“For exceptionally meritorious service to the Govern 
ment of the United States in a position of great responsibil. 
ity as Operations Officer of the First Marine Division in 
the Tulagi-Guadalcanal Area, Solomon Islands, in 1942. 
Limited as to time and faced with the difficulty of com. 
municating with the widely scattered elements of the 
landing force, Colonel Thomas was completely successful 
in preparing operational plans and orders for the embarka- 
tion of the First Marine Division in the Solomon Islands 
and for the subsequent occupation and defense of the 
seized area. The furtherance of the Allied cause through 
these operations was due, in a large measure, to his efh- 
cient and detailed planning and his conscientious devotion 
to duty.” 


LIEUTENANT CoLoneL Cuartes L. Fixe, USMC: 

“For exceptionally meritorious and distinguished service 
to the Government of the United States in a position of 
great responsibility as Commanding Ofhcer of the forward 
echelon of a Marine Aircraft Group at Henderson Field, 

Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, August 20-30, 1942. Arriv- 
ing with a flight of nineteen fighter and twelve scout- 
bomber aircraft, Lieutenant Colonel Fike immediately be- 
gan tactical operations against enemy air and surface forces. 
As there was a total lack of aircraft servicing and mainte- 
nance equipment, shortage of ground personnel, and only 
a partially completed field, he organized and established 
the air defense of the beachhead, held by our forces on 
Guadalcanal. During operations, units under his com- 
mand destroyed twenty-one enemy bombers, thirty-nine 
Zero type fighters, two cruiser-type seaplanes, three de- 
stroyers, one light cruiser, and one transport, which proved 
a great factor in holding this strategic base. His skill, 
leadership and efficient execution of an extremely difficult 
task were in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
United States Naval Service.” 


LizuTENANT Cotonet Cuar.es H. Hayes, USMC: 

“For exceptionally meritorious and distinguished serv- 
ice to the Government of the United States in a position of 
great responsibility from August 9 to August 20, 1942. By 
his careful planning and skillful execution, Lieutenant 
Colonel Hayes completed in a most efficient manner the 
airfield on Guadalcanal which had been started by the 
Japanese and he also established and directed the aircraft 
servicing personnel at that field. From August 20 to Sep- 
tember 5, 1942, Lieutenant Colonel Hayes was assigned 
additional duties as field operations officer and by his sound 
judgment and thorough appreciation of the local air and 
ground situation he contributed immeasurably to the ulti- 
mate success of the air operations on Guadalcanal. His 
courage, skill and leadership were in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the United States Naval Service.” 


SILVER STAR 


LizuTENANT CoLoneL Herman R. Anperson, USMC: 
Army award, for gallantry in action at Fort Mills, P. I., 
on March 24, 1942. 
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Mayor Cuarves L. Cocswett, USMCR: For conspicuous 
gallantry in action on Guadalcanal on August 29 and 
September 2, 1942. 


Mayor Francis M. Rocers, USMC: Army award, for 
driving a commandeered automobile for the Chief of 
Staff, Western Task Force, through enemy lines and 
bombardment from American bombers, near Casablanca, 
November 8, 1942. 


Caprain Cuartes M. Brusn, Jr., USMCR: For con- 
spicuous gallantry and intrepidity during engagements 
against enemy forces in the vicinity of Taivu, Guadal- 
canal, and in the Tenaru sector, August 19 and 21, 1942. 

Captain Ropert B. Moore, USMC: 


gallantry in action at Fort Mills, P. I. 
wounded under fire March 24, 1942. 


Captain Rosert J. Purnam, USMCR: For brilliant and 
skillful leadership in a completely exposed position on 
the Tenaru sector, Guadalcanal, September 13-17, 1942. 


Captain Austin C. SHorner, USMC: Army award, for 
gallantry in action at Fort Mills, P. I., March 24-28, 1942. 


Captain Watton L. Turner, USMC: For intrepidity as 
directing officer on board ship in an action against enemy 
naval forces in the Solomons area. 


Army award, for 
evacuating 


First Lrueurenant Niko rai S. Srevenson, USMCR: For 
conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in hand-to-hand 
combat in the Tenaru sector, Guadalcanal, August 21, 
1942. 


Second Lizurenanr Leon LE. Cuasor, USMC: Army 
award, for gallantry in action, Fort Mills, P. I., February 
16 and 17, 1942. 


SEcoND LIEUTENANT JOHN J. Garety, USMCR: For con- 
spicuous gallantry in action along the coast of Guadal- 
canal, August 10, 1942. 

Seconp LieuTENANT JAMES W. Horton, USMCR: With 
utter disregard of his own life he remained in an exposed 
position in Guadalcanal during heavy enemy shelling 
to administer first aid to a seriously wounded enlisted 
man. 


Seconp LiguTENANT JOHN J. Jacoym, USMCR: Meeting 
an enemy patrol in Guadalcanal, he heroically led his 
platoon through the thick underbrush with such skill 
and initiative that the enemy was trapped and almost 
completely annihilated. 


Seconp LizuTENANT JAmMEs F. McCriananan, USMCR: 
Battling fiercely to hold his line which had been pene 
trated by the Japanese, he directed and controlled the 
fire of his men with such heroic skill and leadership that 
the enemy were dispersed and our lines re-established. 


Seconp Lieutenant Rosert N. Port, USMCR: Despite 
the furious and accurate fire of a strong enemy landing 
force in Guadalcanal, seeing one of his men lying 
wounded in a gun emplacement directly in the line of 
fire, he left his shelter and fearlessly removed the 
wounded man to safety. 


ik: ik: 
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Seconp LizuTENANT JosepH A. TeRz1, USMCR: Having 
established an outlying listening post in the Tenaru sec- 
tor, Guadalcanal, he volunteered to remain with five of 
his men to open fire and withdraw to a more advan- 
tageous position, giving his only weapon to a man whose 
machine gun had jammed. 


Seconp LreuTENANT Levi Woopsury, USMCR: While 
in command of a patrol scouting enemy positions, he en- 
gaged a fierce attacking enemy patrol, annihilating them 
while he personally disposed of the Japanese leader. 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 


Captain Herman Hansen, Jr., USMC: For extraordi- 
nary achievement in air flights on photographic and 
other missions under heavy enemy fire in Guadalcanal. 


(Army award. ) 


FOREIGN 
Cuban Order of Naval Merit, First Class 


Coronet Hayne D. Boypen, USMC: For coéperating in 
an effective manner to make still closer the ties of friend- 
ship between the American and Cuban governments. 


LETTERS OF COMMENDATION 


By Admiral W. F. Halsey— 
Captain Geracp F. Russett, USMCR: For improving 
and maintaining communications under fire. 
First LizuTENANT STANLEY J. Netson, USMC: For 
jettisoning ammunition on a burning ship. 
By Major General A. M. Patch, USA— 
BricapreR Generac A. DeCarre, USMC: For superior 


performance as division commander in combat service. 


By Rear Admiral T. S. Wilkinson— 

Coroner Ricnarp H. Jescuxe, USMC: For energetic 
and forceful leadership in the Guadalcanal campaign. 

Seconp LiturENANT W. D. Moopy, USMCR: For 
bravery and devotion to duty as an artillery liaison 
officer in Guadalcanal. 

Captain Ira J. Irwin, USMCR: For efficiently main- 
taining a flow of supplies to forward positions in 


Tulagi and Guadalcanal. 


By Brigadier General Neal C. Johnson, USA— 

LizuTENANT CoLtoneL Harotp W. Bauer, USMC 
(Deceased): For superior professional knowledge, 
skill, codperation, and leadership as a flight com- 
mander and as air officer on the staff of force head- 
quarters in a combat zone. 

Mayor Frepertck R. Payne, Jr., USMC: For prompt 
assumption of command and responsibility in the 
absence of his commanding officer, and for skill and 
leadership in maintaining the high standard of efh- 
ciency of his aviation unit. 

Captain Joun K. Lrrrte, USMC: For leadership in 
constructing an air field in the face of tremendous 
obstacles. 


ik: ik: 


Show this copy of the Gazette to other officers who do not belong to the 


Marine Corps Association. 








MILITARY DIGEST 


The Submarine War* 
(ee has by this time given up hope of 


achieving victory. Hitler hopes to drag out the war 
until we all sicken of the strain and slaughter and then 
make peace, saving some of his gains, or at least being 
able to keep the Nazis in control of Germany, and then 
perhaps fight again some more favorable day. 

The Allied nations have an almost complete block- 
ade of German-controlled Europe, while Germany is 
trying to make the cost of keeping up our sea com- 
munications greater than we are willing to bear. The 
Allies are keeping the results of the submarine war 
secret but there is no question that the price is very 
great and that enemy submarines are greatly slowing 
down our war efforts. To win the submarine war we 
have the alternative of building more ships than the 
enemy can sink, take the losses, and still keep the sea 
lanes open. The losses would of course be terrific and 
the results doubtful. We can on the other hand apply 
means for the destruction and neutralization of the sub- 
marines. Escort vessels and planes are needed for this. 
The solution lies in a correct proportion of protective 
means along with more ships to keep supplies moving. 
Prevention of losses as far as possible is greatly to be 
desired. This calls for a vast construction and operating 
program in order to be successful against the growing 
Nazi submarine fleet. 

The modern submarine is a much tougher boat than 
those of World War I,. The new ones can submerge 
to 600 or 700 feet, cruise at 20 knots or more on the 
surface, and are so thick-skinned that depth bombs 
must explode within a few feet to seriously injure 
them. Then, too, they have more powerful torpedoes 
and better guns. Their engines have been improved, 
giving them a vastly longer cruise and radius of opera- 
tions. They have bases on the open sea—along the coast 
of France; and most of all they i air reconnaissance 
to help them. The Allies are denied air bases from 
which to keep down such air activities. The sub- 
marines’ surface speed is nearly double that of the 
average convoy; this combined with air reconnaissance 
makes an ideal set-up for getting into position for most 
attacks. 

Air defense, up to the limit of land plane bases, 
drives the subs out into mid ocean. Small carriers are 
needed with convoys, and bases that cover wider sea 
areas. Bases on the coast of Ireland, in northwestern 
Spain, and in the Azores are badly needed. From these 
not only wider protection of shipping could be given 
but enemy air reconnaissance could be greatly re- 


stricted. 


* Foreign Affairs, April 1943, by George Fielding Eliot. 


German submarines can be combatted in four gen 
eral ways: in the plants where they are made, by 
bombing; at their bases by the same means and by land- 
ing raids; while en route to their cruising areas by air- 
craft surface forces and mining operations; and by 
air and surface escort of our convoys. Bombing of 
assembly places and navy yards as well as bases on the 
coast of France are being stepped up by the R.A.F. and 
our own air forces. Commando raids offer great pos: 
sibilities but have not been used more than once or 
twice. The subs have a perfect set-up for getting out 
to sea from the coast of France with neutral countries 
protecting each plant. Mining operations used so ex 
tensively in the last war are out of the picture. More 
extensive use of carrier-based aircraft would hinder 
the coming and going of submarines from their bases. 
Convoy coverage in the mid-Atlantic is the most im 
portant present means of keeping down losses by subma 
rines. More escort vessels and aircraft are needed, and 
are no doubt being provided. Planes over a convoy by 
day should keep all enemy submarines in the radius of 
200 miles submerged and unable to follow the convoy. 
Escort vessels with all modern devices and weapons 
can help keep them down and inflict a heavy toll of 
losses on them. There should be enough escorting 
vessels with each convoy to detach an attacking force 
and still leave enough to protect the convoy. If we can 
make most of the submarines in mid ocean stay sub- 
merged until the convoys get clear we have them 
licked. But to furnish enough escort vessels and planes 
together with millions of tons of new shipping while 
providing the gigantic means for global war is no smal 
order. As a means for defeating Germany, combat- 
ting the submarine danger appears to be the No. One 
must. 

ring 


The Battle of El Alamein* 


N June 1942 Marshal Rommel with his motorized 

infantry and panzers drove the British 8th Army, due 
largely to the mistakes of its leader, out of its positions 
in eastern Libya back to E] Alamein, only sixty miles 
from Alexandria, Egypt. The Desert Fox then pre- 
maturely announced that he “was pursuing the beaten 
Eighth ‘Army into the Nile Valley.” Actually both 
sides were exhausted and contented themselves with 
building up their forces. The Germans, in need of a 
national hero after the failure of the Russian cam- 
paign, started building up Rommel as one of the world’s 
greatest military leaders. He was even given a great 
build-up in neutral and Allied countries, but the 8th 


*Infantry Journal, April 1943, by Captain H. A. DeWeerd, and 
Voice of Victory, British Information Services. 
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Army knew the real factors behind his success—he 
simply out-foxed them and they had learned the hard 
way. 
On August 30th Rommel started another attack 
which lasted a week, but in it he made the mistakes, 
while the British refused to be led into his traps. Rom- 
mel failed and another period of static warfare followed. 
Both armies had their flanks protected; each dug in 
and put out extensive obstacles including vast mine 
fields. 

General Montgomery arrived in Egypt, scarcely be- 
ing noticed, in August and started working on his 
plans for a counter-offensive. By his example and hard 
work he soon made an impression among his troops 
that Churchill described as “electrifying.” Actually 
while Rommel was having his great success, the forces 
which were to crush him were being assembled. Three 
well-trained divisions—the 44th, 50th, and 51st—had 
already started out from England. New equipment, 
including heavier AT guns, more 25-pounder field 
guns, American planes, the new US. General Sher- 
man tanks, and the 105mm. US. self-propelled as- 
sault guns were soon on the way to Egypt in quantity. 
The last two mentioned made a great victory possible. 
Montgomery equipped two armored divisions with the 
surprise weapons and with the 2nd New Zealand Di- 
vision he formed his striking force as the X Corps. He 
kept it in training well to the rear. The build-up of 
his army was only a part of the great African offensive. 

The forces facing each other on the eve of the great 
battle were: 

Axis: 

German. 

2 armored divisions, one light motorized di- 

vision, one infantry division. j 
Italian. 

2 armored divisions, one motorized infantry 
division making up the XX Corps, and 5 infan- 
try divisions. 

British: 

The X Armored Corps, one armored division, 
2 armored brigades, 6 infantry divisions—3 of 
which were from the British Isles, and some de- 
tachments of Greeks and Free French. Their 
strength and equipment has not been disclosed. 


Montgomery's plan was based on maximum sur- 
prise and deception. He made a truck park in rear of 
the point where his armored corps was to break through 
and gradually replaced the trucks by tanks disguised as 
trucks. By the time it was needed it was all in position 
to strike. 

In the meantime Rommel had gone back to Ger- 
many to be lionized. He appeared as the guest of 
Hitler and boasted that he had not fought his way 
into Egypt only to be thrown back. 

The Battle of El Alamein started very much like a 
World War I push. The British artillery hammered 
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the Axis positions, command posts and communica- 
tions while, under cover of this, infantry and engineers 
cleared barriers and mine fields. The infantry then 
attacked while the R.A.F. made more than a thousand 
raids on the enemy rear, destroying over 500 Axis 

lanes. This went on for seven days. After making 
a feint with his reserve Montgomery moved it up 
from the south to support the expected break-through. 
The lighter forces had done their work and made the 
opening and, on November 2, over a thousand tanks 
crashed through the German left at Kidney Ridge. 
The Germans massed all available tanks and the great 
tank battle of Aqqagir followed. In a few hours the 
Axis armored forces were crushed. Two hundred and 
sixty of their tanks were left wrecked on the field. The 
rest was pursuit, which lasted for weeks with many 
other lesser victories for Montgomery. In 13 weeks he 
reached Tripoli. 

The Germans commandeered the Italians’ trans- 
ports and fled, leaving six Italian divisions on the 
southern flank with no means of escape. Thousands 
of Germans were also captured. The Axis lost 75,000 
men, over 500 tanks, and over 1,000 guns. 

The greatest lesson learned from the battle appears 
to be that it pays greatly to hurl the greatest possible 
mass of tanks at the enemy rather than put them in a 
few at a time. The British learned how to avoid AT 
traps. Pilg ose 
New Aircraft Carriers* 


MERICA now has eight new aircraft carriers afloat 
in varying stages of completion—powerful craft that 
before the year is out will be the backbone of a major 
offensive against Japan. Sooner than that, probably 
after the first of them see service, the United States 
Navy may get definite answers to two questions that 
have been the subject of considerable controversy with- 
in naval circles. One is as to whether the aircraft car- 
rier can be made less vulnerable to fire. The other—by 
far the most controversial—is over the value of the new 
small carriers built in hulls originally laid down as 
cruisers. 

The first of the new wartime carriers, the 25,000 
ton Essex, was launched last July 31. Her sister-ships, 
the new Lexington, was launched September 26, the 
Bunker Hill, December 7, and the new Yorktown, 
January 21, 1943. These vessels will all contain further 
improvements and are all expected to be in service this 
year. Four other new aircraft carriers are now also 
afloat, those of the Princeton class. The Princeton 
was launched October 18, the Independence, Au- 
gust 22, the Belleau Wood, December 6, and the 
Cowpens, January 17, 1943. All of these with more 
of the same classes probably to follow are soon to be 
added to the fleet. They were started as 10,000 ton 
cruisers and were partially completed at the outbreak 





*Washington Post, January 24, 1943, by John G. Norris. 
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of war. Pearl Harbor showed the need of carriers, but 
many high ranking naval officers objected to the con- 
version. Their small size was used as an argument 
against their probable usefulness. It was contended 
that they would be not only too small but unstable. 
But it was evident that we were in serious need of 
more carriers and this offered a quick way to get them. 

Later events have proved that we needed cruisers 
too, as seven of them have been sunk to date as well 
as four of our carriers. The smaller class carriers will 
carry only about half as many planes as the larger. 
The matter of their stability will be determined when 
they have actually gone to sea. But othe: nations have 
used such small carriers successfully. They can at least 
operate with their planes most of the time. They will 
be as fast as the larger ones and will carry as many 
planes as the average Jap carrier. Then, too, not so 

many eggs are put into one basket. Two of them might 
prove to be more valuable than a Saratoga. In any 
event any type at all is needed in the Pacific war. They 
can team up with the big boys and make a powerful 
force. Fighter protection would at least be more ef- 
fective with this team—two can always have fighters 
in the air, and two carriers are almost as easily pro- 
tected as one. 

Employing the carriers still in service—the Saratoga, 
Enterprise, and Ranger—the eight ships now being 
finished, large numbers of slower auxiliary carriers built 
on merchantmen hulls, and powerful new battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, and other craft, the American 
Navy is going to build up its present limited Pacific 
offensive into one that is “full-strength and _ all-out.” 
Then the new aircraft carriers will get their crucial 
test. The odds all are that they will meet it. 
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Admiral Land’s Report 


IRECTLY associated to the German all-out sub- 
marine effort is the Allied shipbuilding eu 

Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, in charge of U. S. 
gram, speaking before the Society of Naval ieee 
and Marine Engineers last December, made some inter- 
esting statements not only about how we were build- 
ing merchant ships but gave some interesting facts 
about our naval building program. 

Our program for building ships was of course huge 
prior to our entry into the war but it was stepped up 
from 12 million tons to 18 million and then to 24 mil- 
lion tons. The program called for 8 million tons in 
1942—which we almost reached—and for 16 million 
tons in 1943. During 1942 and previously much time 
and material was taken up in plant development. Now 
that this phase is about finished ships are being built 
at a rate that will likely equal the goal set for 1943. 
The record for 1942 was made in spite of the fact that 
a vast naval building program was also going on. From 

1937 to December the Maritime commission had 
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placed orders for more than 2,800 ships, which did not 
include private orders or those placed by the British 
overnment nor for 800 small craft for the Allied na- 
tions. Orders for 1851 ships were placed in the year 
ending October 1, 1942. 

The rate of increase at which ships were delivered is 
interesting: January 16. February 26. March 26. April 
36. May 57. June 67. July 71. August 68. September 
93. October deliveries were off due to a diversion of 
building for the armed services. Mass production 
methods were being developed. The average time for 
building one type a year ago was 149 days to launching 
with 78.8 more days for outfitting. By October this was 
cut to 48.5 and 15.9 respectively, a total of only 64.4 
days from keel-laying to delivery. One Liberty ship was 
delivered in 14 days after the keel was put down. 

“Now for a brief glance at the Navy's construction 
program. Navy shipbuilding, to meet ‘Five Ocean 
Fleet’ requirements, has literally doubled and redou- 
bled during the past | year. And yet, in spite of the tre- 
mendously increased loads put on the building yards, 
building periods have been continually whittled down, 
and all of the larger type vessels have been completed 
and delivered well ahead of schedule. In the report of 
the Bureau of Ships for last year, reference was made 
to the increases in the Navy Department's program 
which had already taken place, and figures were cited 
to show a total of 1,320 vessels under construction. At 
the close of the third quarter of this year, that figure 
had increased to 14,192 vessels, of which 3,273 were 
combatant, mine, patrol, and auxiliary types. This 
meant increases for particular types as follows: 





Oct. 1, 1941 Oct. 1, 1942 
eS See PEE EAE 385 1,341 
Te ee ee a pee 563 
BRE Peep meen © peek Mk CR Meee, 273 1,034 
re rere eer pers. | 217 336 
District craft and small craft ..... 445 10,918 
go Ear eee eer 1,320 14,192 


“In addition to those enumerated, 216 additional 
vessels were undergoing conversion on October 1, 
1942. Building periods of all types of vessels have been 
substantially reduced, with particular improvements 
noted in submarine and destroyer production. Where 
the average building time for destroyers in 1940 was 
more than 23 months and for 1941 was something 
more than 15 months, vessels completed so far in 
1942 have been completed in as little as 6% months, 
and have averaged 12% months. Submarine building 
time has been equally spectacular. Vessels which took 
16 and 17 months to build in 1941 and 1940 have 
been delivered in 1942 a little more than 12 months 
after keel laying, and some have been completed in 
just over 8 months.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GERMANY’S MASTER PLAN. By Joseph Borkin and 
Charles A. Welsh. 332 pp. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, Inc. $2.75. 


The book tells us the story of the industrial offensive that 
Germany under various governments has been carrying on 
for five or six decades. The struggle to gain every possible 
advantage for German industry and to hamper industries 
of other nations—always looking to strengthen the war posi- 
tion of Germany—was directed in war and in peace by the 
great German cartels. The leader of all the cartels was the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie (Associated Dye Industries). The 
book is based on older writings on the same subject and 
upon a number of investigations, Congressional committee 
hearings and anti-trust trials, etc., held during the past few 
years. The man behind most of these investigations was 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman W. Arnold, who 
contributed an introduction to the book. 

Arnold’s own estimate of the book and its authors is 
worth considering. “This book is a brilliant and arrest- 
ing exposition of the results of the disease of cartelization. 
To a large extent our present industrial unpreparedness 
of this war is due to the fact that Germany through inter- 
national cartels built up its own production and assisted 
the democracies in restricting their production in electrical 
equipment, in drugs, in chemicals, in basic war materials 
such as magnesium and aluminum. The book should be 
read by everyone interested in the economic future of 
America. The writers have studied the cartel problem not 
only from books but from first-hand information and ob- 
servation. Mr. Joseph Borkin has been for many years 
Economic Advisor to the Anti-trust Division, Department 
of Justice, particularly in relation to foreign international 
cartels. The fact that the public is now aware of the inter- 
national cartel structure is in a large measure due to his 
work. Mr. Welsh is an authority on international trade 
and finance, and is a cartel expert for the Office of Price 
Administration.” 





Book Purchasing Service 


Because the members of the Marine Corps Associa- 
tion are scattered all over the world, many of them re- 
mote from any bookstores, we are glad to assist them 
with our Book Purchasing Service. Through it any 
member of the Association may purchase any of the 
books advertised or reviewed in the GazeTreE, or in- 
deed any book in print, at the publisher's list price 
postpaid. This service is also open to the immediate 
families of members. 

Orders should be addressed to The Marine Corps 
Association, Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C. and accompanied by remittance sufficient 
to cover the price of the book. 








BATTLE FOR THE SOLOMONS. By Ira Wolfert. 200 
pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 


In this book the author presents his first-hand impres- 
sions while with the American naval forces in the South- 
west Pacific and with the Marines in the Solomon Islands 
during the period from August to November, 1942. He 
makes little effort to present a connected account of the 
operations; he does not even attempt to connect up the 
incidents that he tells about with the general picture. The 
Battle for thé Solomons in the mind of the author means 
all of the far-flung operations in the whole Southwest Pa- 
cific that grew out of our attempt to take and develop a 
base in the Solomons. 

Of more immediate interest to Marines are his impres- 
sions of the fighting on Guadalcanal and the naval battles 
that took place in the near-by waters during October and 
November, 1942. He tells about the battles in the jungles, 
the bombardments that the Marines had to take, as well 
as the many bombings. He observed the desperate fight- 
ing of the handful of Marine aviation fighters who tried 
to hold off the Japs’ bombers as well as naval forces and 
presents an interesting account of experiences in the sky 
battles of our pilots. The author's description of the great 
night naval battle of mid-November that he observed from 
the beach on Guadalcanal is perhaps the highlight of the 
entire book. 

In the last chapter of the book Wolfert makes a com- 
parison of the fighting qualities of the Japanese and the 
Marines. His observations on the Japs are much the same 
as presented in our official publications. His observations 
on how our men and officers act under the stress of battle 
are excellent. 
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INTO THE VALLEY. By John Hersey. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


This little book is the third about the war in the Solomon 
Islands reviewed in the Gazette. Guadalcanal Diary, by 
Richard Tregaskis, was reviewed in the March issue and 
one of its chapters was reprinted in full; the other, Battle 
for the Solomons, by Ira Wolfert, is reviewed in this issue 
and some extracts from it are reprinted herein. A part of 
the subject matter of Into the Valley was published several 
months ago in Life magazine under the title of “The Battle 
of the River,” by the same author. 

The scope of the story of Into the Valley, in the words 
of the author, is: “On the 8th of October, I went down 
into a valley with Captain Charles Rigaud of the United 
States Marines. A small skirmish took place there. The 
valley was on Guadalcanal, but it might have been any- 
where. The skirmish was just an episode in an insignificant 
battle. . . . This book is an attempt to recapture the feel- 
ings of Rigaud, his men, and myself, as we went down 
into that jungle valley.” 

The author's purpose in writing the book was, as he 
states, this dominant thought: “If people in the homes could 
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oon marine marksmanship 
and daring told its story in this 
——America’s first land offensive of 
World War II—cleaning out 1,200 
Japs in the toughest landing yet in 
all the Solomons. 


When the “situation was well in 
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those tough, experienced marine 
hands were Johnson automatics in 
powerful U. S. cal. .30-06, a combat 
combination which proved effective 
at all ranges, even from Gavutu 
across the water to Tanambogo when 
Sergeant Tully was sniping at five 
to nine hundred yards. More “‘powet”’ 
also to Captain Torgerson and his 
famous ‘Betsy Ann.” 
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feel those feelings for an hour, or even just know about 
them, I think we would be an inch of two closer in win- 
ning the war and trying like hell to make the peace per- 
manent. 

The author has no point to prove. He gives his readers 
a frank picture of what he observes and how he felt as he 
went with the Marines into a very dangerous situation 
where he shared their dangers as well as their fears. 

The book is illustrated ‘by realistic sketches made by 
Major Donald L. Dickson, USMCR, who was in the Solo- 
mons from the original landing in August, 1942. Dickson, 
it will be recalled, was the artist for the syndicated strip 
“Sergeant Stony Craig” until he was called out for active 
duty. in 1941. He has done m many sketches and paintings 
of Marines, including the series of Marine Corps uniform 
groups used to illustrate Metcalf’s History of the U. S. 
Marine Corps. 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE SIG- 
NAL CORPS. By Harry Meyer Davis and F. G. Fassitt, 
Jr. 204 pp., 16 Tllus., New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Captain M. R. Euverard, USMCR 


R. DAVIS is an electrical engineer and science writer, 

formerly on the staff of the New York Times and 
more recently employed in the office of the Chief Signal 
Officer, War Department. Professor Fassitt is on the f faculty 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and is editor 
of the Technology Review. 

This is one of a number of practical handbooks of im- 
portant information written by authorities about our war 
services. The book is written in an easy and interesting 
manner. [he authors have been very thorough and accu 
rate in their discussion of personnel and matériel of the 
Signal Corps. 

The first part of the book outlines the development of 
the use of signal communication from the, time of the 
origin of the Signal Corps to the present and stresses the 
importance of all means of communication. An excellent 
description, including number of personnel involved 
well as number killed and injured, is given of the func- 
tioning of the Signal Corps in World War I. 

Part of the book deals with difficulties experienced 
maintaining communication -in the various situations in 
which the Signal Corps has been called on to serve and 
examples are given. The authors also give a very good de- 
scription of the Signal Corps dev elopment of meteorology 
and photography ‘with special emphasis on photo meal 

(“V” mail) and its uses. 

As in other branches of the service, well trained person 
nel is the all important factor and a part of this book is 
devoted to Signal Corps personnel. Types of background 
and training which are prerequisites for different classifi- 
cations of personnel as well as Signal Corps schools and 
training is listed in a very interesting manner. 

The book is concluded by predictions of types of com- 
munications that may be available to us upon the con- 
clusion of this war and what effect it may have on our 
American way of life. Specific examples are given where 
personnel now being trained by the Signal Corps will later 
find employment and how the present effort will eventually 
mean a better way of life for us all. 
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THE RED ARMY. By Michel Berchin and Eliahu Ben- 
Horin. 277 pp. New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, Inc. $3.00. 

This book presents an objective study of the Red Army, 
its development, methods and doctrines. The authors show 
the Red Army as a national institution whose first aim 
was and is to defend the national homeland. There are 
chapters showing the relations between Soviet Russia and 
the outer aE the composition and organization of the 
Red Army, the place of the Red Air Force, the personali- 
ties of the high command, concepts of strategy, the spirit 
of the Red Army, special techniques employed by the 
Russians to break the German “blitz.” 

The authors hold that the Red Army for some time after 
its creation was all that the name connotes—revolutionary. 
They contend that this is no longer true; the Red Army 
is now highly nationalistic, and is concerned only with 
driving the enemy out of the Motherland. Appeals to 
patriotism are as common now in Russia as in any other 
country. The weaknesses as well as the stronger features 
of the Russian Army are freely discussed. The authors do 
not credit the Russian High Command with the ability 
of the German General Staff, but hold that the individual 
Russian soldier has few equals for courage, initiative, and 
toughness. The Red Army is believed by the authors still 
to be very well equipped and otherwise provided for. The 
Russian people are strongly behind the army; in fact it is 
a “people’s” army. Some reasons for the poor showing of 
the Red Army in the war with Finland are given, as wel 
as some new explanations for the purging of ‘high ranking 
officers. A careful reading of the book will give the reader 
considerable information about the tactics and strategy of 
the Red Army. 

“Michel Berchin graduated with highest honors at the 
University of Kharkov and is a well- known Russian jour- 
nalist, writing under the pen name, Benedictoff. Eliahu 
Ben-Horin was also born and educated in Russia. A promi- 
nent — and editor, he has traveled widely in Europe, 
the Middle East, and Africa. He served as London corres- 
pondent of two Russian dailies in the Baltic States and 
has firsthand knowledge of both Russian and international 
politics.” 
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WE THOUGHT WE HEARD THE ANGELS SING. 
By Lieut. James C. Whittaker, U. S. Army Air Corps 
Transport Command. 140 pp., Illus.; New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


VERYBODY knows the story of the ordeal and rescue 

of Eddie Rickenbacker and his seven companions, 

three weeks adrift in the Pacific in tiny rubber boats after 
their Flying Fortress was forced down. 

It is well, therefore, to have a complete first-hand ac- 
count of the adventure, and this Lieutenant Whittaker 
gives uS in the present book. He was the co-pilot of the ill- 
fated plane, and he alone kept a diary during the fateful 
days when the eight men were baked by the tropical sun, 
frozen in the chilling nights, tortured by thirst and hunger, 
scourged by the salt water in their open sores, and menaced 
by man-eating sharks. Based on that diary, he has written 
a simple and straightforward but highly dramatic account 
of the ordeal of eight men against the sea, and of the rescue 
of the seven survivors. 
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The title perhaps needs some explanation. There were no 
angels singing, though there were times when the au- 
thor thought he was talking man to man with Davy Jones 
at the bottom of the sea, and with his lieutenant, Cap- 
tain Blood. Indeed, while recognizing these conversations 
as figments of his delirium, he nevertheless says that they 
are among his most vivid memories. But in their searing 
trial by exposure, Lieutenant Whittaker and his com- 
panions underwent a tremendous spiritual experience; and 
the author is confident that their preservation was directly 
due to miracles performed by God in answer to their 
prayers. Captain Rickenbacker expressed this same con- 
viction in his radio address, and one of the men, not 
formerly especially religious, has pledged his future life 
to the Christian ministry as a result of their experience. 

After his return, and a 30-day sick leave, Lieutenant 
Whittaker was detached for 60 days to tell his story to war 
production workers on the Pacific coast. “And,” he says, 
“my story was not about us so much as about our boys who 
are manning those tiny dots out in the Pacific.” He adds: 

“Before this last trip I used to wonder what sort of people 
we had out there face to face with the Japs. They are the 
kind the Japs can never beat. They are doing a tremendous 
job in record time.” 

1 1 1 
SINGAPORE IS SILENT. By George Weller. 312 pp.» 
Index. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00. 


SIA, says George Weller, foreign correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News, is “the kindergarten of Ameri- 
can geopolitics, and the American people are reluctant 
pupils who dislike the lessons they must learn, and have 
not yet understood that the old, simple life of play in the 
garden at home is gone forever.” 

Mr. Weller was in Singapore, with a hazardous ex- 
cursion up the Malay peninsula and back, while the 
heartbreaking Malayan retreat was taking place, and he 
remained in Singapore until the night the causeway to the 
mainland was blown up. His picture of the Japanese jungle 
warfare, and of the last days of the doomed city, is fully 
detailed. It is a more charitable picture of the fall of Singa- 
pore than has sometimes been given. 

It was not the “Singapore mind” of 1941, in Mr. Weller’s 
opinion, that lost the Battle of Singapore, but the mistakes 
of 1919, 1929, 1933, and 1936. Singapore fell, he says, be- 
cause of the inability of officials in London and Washing- 
ton to foresee the situation. Singapore was never in any 
sense a fortress, but a fortified naval base with no adequate 
defense from the rear or land side. Never, in the years be- 
tween the two World Wars, was any consideration given 
to the possibility that Singapore might be attacked through 
Malaya and might have to stand as an isolated position. 
And after Dunkirk, there was no possibility of adequate 
reinforcement by the British, while Americans after Pearl 
Harbor had their hands full elsewhere. 

Mr. Weller’s book is interesting, and furnishes valuable 
first-hand information on conditions in Singapore before 
and during the Japanese attack. He also has some excellent 
descriptive passages on jungle fighting in Malaya. But his 
constant reference to himself as “Chicagonews” is irritating, 
and the way he jumps from analysis to description and back 
again leaves the reader in doubt as to what he is driving at, 
or just where he would place the blame for the confusion 
that he describes. 






































1943 ) BOOK REVIEWS 


THE AIR OFFENSIVE AGAINST GERMANY. By 
Allan A. Michie. 152 pp. New York: Henry Holt and 


Company. $2.00. 


In this little book the author gives us the pattern of 
European war in the air as seen from a British point of 
view. The book presents an excellent account of what the 
RAF has done so far to soften up that part of the European 
continent controlled by Germany. The author holds to the 

int of view that production and transportation centers 
can be bombed out of commission, and as a result of that 
Germany will become so weakened that invasion will be 
feasible. He was in England and observed the results of 
600 air raids during the period when that country was 
on the receiving end of heavy air raids, and is therefore 
well qualified to interpret the results of the much heavier 
bombing of German cities. 

The book is illustrated by twenty-four full pages of 
“before” and “after” official air photographs collected at the 
end of the book under the title of what the author calls 
“The Evidence.” A comparison of the pictures leaves little 
doubt that great damage has been done to a number of 
German cities. 

The author is critical of the part played and the meth- 
ods and equipment used by our air forces in Europe so far. 
He contends that only night bombing is practicable over the 
European continent, but weakens his argument by ad- 
mitting that low visibility can be used to cover daylight 
bombing raids. His chapter on the Luftwaffe presents the 
most complete picture of the German air force that the 
reader will likely be able to find up to the present in un- 
restricted writings. In spite of his enthusiasm for the RAF, 
he admits that the Luftwaffe is still a formidable foe and 
that a long, hard fight lies ahead for the Allies. 


£ q q 


FATHOMS BELOW. By Frank Meier. 320 pp. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $3.00. 


Here is a fascinating book for all who are interested in 
the sea and in naval operations. For it tells, in readable 
and at times thrilling narrative, but with a wealth of tech- 
nical detail, the story of scores of successful efforts to rescue 
prizes from Davy Jones’ locker, from the days of sailing 
ships to the current operations on the Normandie. 

Frank Meier is a master diver, and a former Navy man. 
He knows diving and salvage as few men do, and he has 
in addition the seafaring man’s ability to spin a good yarn. 
His subject is one that is packed with drama and danger; 
and the result is a book that reads like fiction but contains 
plenty of cold, hard fact. It is timely and important be- 


cause of the large-scale wartime salvage operations that 


are a vital part of the current war effort. 

The author concludes his book with a modest summary 
and hope: “You have seen, now, how the dangerous and 
important work of salvaging goes on—even more dangerous 
and more important in wartime. You have seen, too, how 
and why there will be rich salvage prizes after the war, 
and how these courageous men of the sea will carry on. 
I hope that, from what this story has presented, you will 
be able to follow operations with additional understand- 
ing and interest.” 
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AIR NAVIGATION. By Herbert S. Zim. 324 pp. New 
York: Harcourt, Bruce and Company. $3.00. 


BEFORE YOU FLY. By Pearl Thurber Robinson, Fred- 
eric A. Middleton, Dr. George M. Rawlins, Jr., and 
Major Joseph W. Phillips. New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Henry Holt and Company, 568 pp. $2.75. 


Both of the above books are useful to anyone seeking a 
general knowledge of the subject of flying with up-to-date 
instruments and methods. The writer found the latter book 
especially informative and believes it well worth reading 
by administrative and ground officers of the Marine Corps 
in order to help them understand the problems of aviators 
whom they work with in an administrative capacity, or 
depend on for vital support. 

In the first of the two books the author presents a com- 
plete, but elementary, treatment of the whole subject of 
airplane navigation. The different components of the sub- 
ject are clearly explained in terms understandable to the 
layman. “The principles of gyroscopic instruments, the 
radio compass, and celestial navigation are included. Other 
chapters describe the use of maps and charts in flying, the 
different avigation instruments and how they are used, 
plotting a course, the weather and its effect on flying, and 
the training of pilots and navigators.” The book also con- 
tains a useful glossary of air navigation terms and a com- 
prehensive bibliography. The author has written some other 
popular books published by the same publisher, including 
a book on submarines and one on parachutes. He is now 
engaged by the Pre-Induction Training Section, Services 


of Supply, War Department. 


he general scope otf the book, as stated by the publisher, 
is given in the following outline: 

The opportunities in aviation; a description of all branches of 
military aviation; a survey of private flying, commercial aviation, 
air administration. 

1. A.brief, exciting panorama of aviation history. 

2. A lucid explanation of aerodynamics, covering the laws of 
motion, airflow, lift and drag, and how planes are con- 
trolled in flight. 

3. A description of aircraft types in which recognition and 
spotting are taken up; aircraft materials, manufacture, test- 
ing, care and maintenance; a section on parachutes, their 
types and operation. 

i. The whole topic of aircraft engines—their function, design, 
types, principles of operation. 

5. Meteorology, covering all aspects of weather as related to 
flight, including weather reports and their distribution; 
problems of a a in flying; flight planning. 

6. Flying instruments thoroughly explained—altitude instru- 
ments, engine and navigation instruments. 

7. The problems of navigation, including chart reading, pilot- 
age, dead reckoning, radio navigation, contact flying, and 
instrument flying. 

A section on aeronautical words and terms, and one on 
aeronautical readings, 


Before You Fly is well illustrated with drawings, dia 
grams and pictures. The subject matter is clearly expressed 
in simple, clear language, understandable by anyone giv 
ing the book a careful reading. 

. -. 
POPULAR MATHEMATICS. By Denning Miller. 628 
pp. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. $3.75. 


Here is a new type of book that combines the history of 
mathematics with the basic principles of the subject, and 
does so in an entertaining as well as an instructive manner. 
As the author says, “If you don’t like the history you may 
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like the mathematics. Contrariwise, if you don't enjoy the 
mathematics you may like the history. If on the other 
hand, you don’t like either the history or the mathematics, 
you're hard to suit. 

The author conceives of mathematics not as a set of rules 
but as a language—“simply the best and clearest language 
in which man can reason about all the things that in this 
world must be measured, counted, and related.” And as a 
language, he observes, it is far easier and more satisfying 
to the amateur than, say, French or Spanish, because you 
can begin talking it with the first lesson and “you don't 
need to learn new words until you fully understand the 
meaning of the old ones.” 

Popular Mathematics is a useful book for anyone, wheth- 
er he must use higher mathematics in his profession or 
can manage to get along with simple arithmetic for the 
buying of groceries, the payment of taxes, and the monthly 
effort to S. ee the check book. It is particularly valuable 
for those who must use some phases of mathematics for 
military purposes, and who would like to see their special- 
ized use of formulae against the broad background of the 


whole subject. 
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1 SAW THE FALL OF THE PHILIPPINES. By Colo- 
nel Carlos P. Romulo. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., 1942. 323 pp; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 


ROM the fox holes of Bataan, from the bomb-blasted 

forts of Corregidor, and from the ravished streets of 
Manila comes the most terrible and the most poignant 
story of the war. Carlos P. Romulo, last man off Bataan, 
native Filipino editor, Pulitzer-prize winner colonel on 
MacArthur's staff, writes for the first time the saga of the 
gallantry, the hope, and the despair of those Filipinos and 
Americans who fought to the last man a hopeless, dogged, 
tragic fight against a merciless invader. This story is writ- 
ten not so much by a great editor, a magnificent com- 
mander, a warmly human man—although Carlos Romulo 
is all of these; it is written in the blood, sweat, tears, hopes, 
and heroism of that incredible band of men, outgunned, 
outmanned, ill-equipped, ill-housed, ragged, and starving, 
who were the defenders of Bataan.” 

The book is a war writing of the first order, and contains 
some of the most forceful passages of any book about the 
war. It is sensational but not cheap. The following quota- 
tion shows the spirit of the author and his hopes as well 
as ours as to what the outcome will be: 

“We will go back to Manila. The flags of the United 
States and the Philippines will fly again over Malacanan. 
I saw the fall of the Philippines, and I will see it rise again 
to a great and understanding freedom. It was to have had 
its funedom in 1946. Now . that freedom will have been 
sanctified in American and Filipino blood.” 


q y q 


LET THE PEOPLE KNOW. By Norman Angell. 254 
pp. New York: The Viking Press. $2.50. 


Born in England, and once a member of the British 
Parliament, but equally at home in America, Norman 
Angell has perhaps as good a claim as anyone to be known 
as an “international citizen.” He has for many years been 
an advocate of the kind a international understanding 
that will lead to enduring peace, and was one of the last 
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individuals to be awarded (in 1933) the Nobel Peace Prize. 
His book, The Great Illusion, has been translated into 
eleven languages and has had an important influence on 
the thinking of the leaders of many democratic nations for 
the past three decades. In a sense, the present book is a 
sequel to that one. 

The author’s method is an effective one. He first sets up 
the isolationist cause, and makes it as strong as possible. 
He then proceeds to answer the case, question by ques- 
tion; and in the end endeavors—and with a high degree 
of success—to show that the isolationist case is falla 
cious, that “it is isolationism (European as much as Amer- 
ican) which has produced this war,” and that “ordinary 
common sense and honesty, if placed above our prejudices, 
would have enabled the ordinary man to see the fallacy of 
our policy and to have avoided this war with its world- 
wide torments.” 

The author sets great store by the fact that this is a 
people’s war, and he pleads that it be kept on that basis. 
“If this is to be truly ‘the people’s war’ then we must keep 
it the war of all the people, not merely some. If the United 
Nations are to remain united, even for the purposes of 
the war, we must become conscious of the impelling moral 
basis of unity; our criticisms must be of policies, not of 
each other; ancient grudges must be sacrificed; and ‘natural’ 
tribal instincts made subject to adult discipline.” 


Further improvements in the Gazette and issuing it 
monthly will be effected as circulation increases. Help us 
by obtaining new members and subscribers. 
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